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Liberal or I]liberal 


R. HANSEN of the World has asked 

Mr. Collins of the Bookman to come 

off his perch on Sinai, where he went to 
acquire humanism, and produce the Tablets of the 
Law. Mr. Collins went up in a shower of words 
and words have showered down behind him, but 
Mr. Hansen wants more than words, he asks for a 
Sign that he knows what it is all about. It is a 
vain request. Mr. Collins is like an Irish boy in a 
street fight. On a dull day he saw a row begin- 
ning, he took off his coat and sailed in, he has im- 
mensely enjoyed himself, he has hit nearly every 
one’s nose at least once, including back handers at 
his own side; as the others cool he grows hotter, but 
what it all began with, beyond the “You’re a liar” 
which started the scrap, has apparently not too deeply 
concerned him. It was enough that someone called 
Professor Babbitt names; it was enough that it is fun 
to punch Professor Dewey in the ribs with a pun 
(“foggy, foggy Dewey’’), and knock the stuffing out 
of science with an adjective for blackjack. It re- 
minds one of the good old days when the pack was 
set upon Wilson, or further back, the ragings of 
rusty, fusty Christopher. 

We are in, apparently, for an age of shillelagh in- 
vective, as a part of the reaction toward violence 
which has followed the war, and though a true 
humanism must deplore such fantastic methods of 
settling disputes which have the conduct of life as 
their theme, it is not to be expected that the partisans 
of an ethical philosophy will be wiser than those 
advocates of Christian humility who so often in the 
past have smitten the unbelievers with the jawbones 
of asses. 

We shall enjoy the fireworks, but as the grown-up 
small boys we all are, not as the philosophers we wish 
to be. We shall enjoy the show but expect no satis- 
factory curtain. The man who seeks light rather 
than heat is not at ease in such a Zion. Poor fellow, 
he is always at a disadvantage in a quarrel, and if 
justice and truth suffer with him, that is cold com- 
fort, for they go on seeking while he has only one 
lifetime. Even his fair mindedness is against him, for 
he recognizes the value of occasional exaggeration, 
and sees that some people can only learn by a blow 
that knocks their wind out. 

And yet he is incurably possessed of the illusion 
upon which civilization is built, that wisdom is better 
than force, preferring it to that other illusion, that 
formulas for right living are clubs with which to 
knock down your neighbors. He gets knocked down 
at regular intervals himself by mighty opposites who 
bang him_on the head in the attempt to get at 
each other; but he gets up again wearily, he will 
always get up. 

No one loves the neutral, although the violent 
have a way of coming quietly around afterwards, 
even to neutrals, to say, of course you were right. 
But he is not a neutral. He lacks passion in invective 
and conviction in dogmatism precisely because his 
inner life is all afire with an unquenchable desire 
to do something with life as it is. When belligerent 
idealists abuse each other, he listens, hoping to hear 
some word which will explain the growing cynicism 
of those who are not idealists. He does not care 
what Mr. Collins thinks of Mr. Dewey, or what 
Mr. Dewey, if he has had time, thinks of Mr. Col- 
lins; but he is curious to know what Mr. Collins, 
when he calms down, will have to contribute to liv- 
ing in a machine age, and he has followed Mr. 
Dewey’s patient researches with admiration, if not 
always with agreement, knowing that all honest and 
constructive thinking has meat in it for the human 


race. 
But most of all the liberal-minded man turns to 





Pastorale 


By CLara SHANAFELT 


HAD forgotten that hills could be like this, 
I had forgotten the vastness and the stillness, 
These slow appeasing rhythms made visible, 
Swung in space—lento, 
Like the slow movement of a symphony 
Arrested in a long cxsura; 
The colors of autumn melted, fused together, 
Held as in the prism of an opal. 


I had forgotten the high upland pastures, 

Elegantly constrained 

By the handsome and strict geometry of their stone 
walls, 

Smooth as park glades— 

The earth’s supple sensuous contours 

Naked ainong her glorious jewels; 

The bright separate flames of the trees, 

Crisp cones and pyramids of shocking color— 

Vermillion, magenta, amber, wine, gold— 

The black stains of the evergreens blotted against 
them; 

The ragged gray of the torn granite; 

The far pellucid amethyst horizons. 


Rarely the sweet lyrical phrases of cow-bells 

Seep like springs from fissures in the air— 

An old pastoral music long forgotten; 

The roads ard deserted, the landscape eifpty “else. 

You smell the breath of the north— 

Pungent, resinous, cold— 

Passing the rocky virgin grottoes, ravines 

Lit with their ancient candlelight of gold 

Maple and birch, flaring among the hemlock and 
spruce, 

Their shadows. 

Ferns green in imperishable elegance 


Lift above hot drifts. 


O why were we divided, our hearts, our flesh, 

Our hard intractable minds cleft asunder 

On such a day, in such a place... . 

I burnt by the fire to madness and you like rock? 
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art and science for his illuminations, for art makes 
and science does, and neither, when at their best, 
is much concerned with squabbling. 






Aiathan* 


By Car BECKER 


OST books on government and history are 
well enough in their way, but I too often 
feel that almost anyone, with intelligence 

and industry, might have written them. They re- 
mind me of cold potatoes and vinegar, which as a 
boy I used to eat “between meals” when nothing 


better offered. Nourishing enough they were, but 
nothing about them to arouse interest in the cook. 
The books of Charles A. Beard are not like that. 
What their author contributes is far more interest- 
ing than the cold sliced facts they contain. They 
contain cold facts enough, heaven knows; but the 
facts are gathered there, not on their own account, 
but in elucidation of some central idea which the 
author wishes to present. I may not cotton to the 
idea; but there it is, something to think about, and 
always worth thinking about whether I agree with 
it or not. 

“The American Leviathan,” which certainly gives 
one enough to think about, is perhaps the best book 
Mr. Beard has yet written. Its subject is the Amer- 
ican Federal Government. Its substance is a thor- 
oughly realistic description of the way that govern- 
ment actually functions, The centra! idea which 
coérdinates this factual description is the sharp con- 
trast between government as presented in legal fic- 
tion and government as actually conducted by living 
men. The book is a systematic exposition of the 
forces that have operated, and the devices that have 
been employed, to stretch and twist and manhandle 
an eighteenth century constitution in order to adapt 
it to the complicated society created by the industrial 
and technological revolution of our time. 

es Fs & 

After pointing out the importance of modern 
technology in enhancing the difficulties of govern- 
ment, the authors present the central theme in gen- 
eral terms in the second chapter, which deals with 
the Constitution. The fiction is that the Constitu- 
tion, a written document prepared by the fathers, 
sets definite limits to the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and that the Supreme Court keeps the 
government within these limits by annuling laws 
that are “contrary to the Constitution.” But the 
terms of the Constitution, not being always self-evi- 
dent, have to be “interpreted” by the Court. What 
are the tests employed by the Court for determining 
the meaning of the Constitution? One test is the 
“intention of the framers.” Unfortunately there 
were many framers, and their intentions were not 
always recorded, or else the intentions of some of 
the framers were different from the intentions of 
others. By this test the Constitution means what 
the judges of the Supreme Court guess the framers 
intended it to mean. Another test frequently used 
is “logic”—the terms of the Constitution being so 
and so, it logically follows that, etc. But logic is a 
treacherous guide at best. In one notable case logic 
led four judges to one conclusion, four others to a 
diametrically opposite conclusion, and the ninth judge 
to one of these conclusions until he changed his mind, 
In this case the logic of the constitution depended 
on the unstable mind of one judge. In short, as 
Mr. Beard so conclusively shows, the “interpreta- 
tion” of the Constitution has no other significance 
than this: at any time the Constitution means what 
any five out of nine judges, taking all the circum- 
stances into account and God helping them, think it 
wise or expedient that it should mean. 


The theory that the Constitution is a written document is 
a legal fiction. The idea that it can be understood by a 
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study of its language and the history of its past development 
is equally mythical. It is what the Government and the 
people who count in public affairs recognize and respect as 
such, what they think it is. More than this. It is not merely 
what it has been, or what it is today. It is always becoming 
something else, and those who criticize it and the acts done 
under it, as well as those who praise, help to make it what 
it will be tomorrow. 


The remaining chapters, dealing in turn with the 
various departments or special activities of the Fed- 
eral Government, develop this theme in detail. A 
few examples must suffice. The fiction is that Con- 
gress makes the laws, the President executes them. 
The fact is that the President often determines leg- 
islative policy, the Congress often nullifies executive 
action. The fiction is that treaties can be made only 
by the President with the approval of the Senate. 
The fact is that the President can, and sometimes 
does, make “secret executive agreements” with for- 
eign governments that are in effect binding. The 
fiction is that the Federal Government can do noth- 
ing not authorized by the Constitution. The fact is, 
to take one example only, that although the Consti- 
tution nowhere authorizes the Federal Government 
to do anything for the promotion of health and mor- 
als, the Federal government does annually spend un- 
der these heads far more money than the entire Fed- 
eral budget of Washington’s first administration. 
The fiction is that the President is elected by a col- 
lege of electors whose procedure is as deliberate and 
decorous at that of a board of trustees in electing a 
college president. The fact is that the election of a 
president is largely determined in self-constituted na- 
tional nominating conventions which, for blare and 
blarney and bluster, for passion and pandemonium, 
reduce a World Series to the familiar measure of a 
church festival on the village green. Of course it is 
well known that the Constitution has in some re- 
spects been ignored and in others “liberally inter- 
preted.” I knew it myself; but until I read “The 
American Leviathan” I never quite realized that 
“liberal interpretation” is scarcely more than a eu- 
phemism, a verbal cloak charitably thrown over the 
naked fact that the Federal Government does some- 
how manage, under the pressure of social forces, to 
do whatever seems necessary or highly desirable. 


4s 6S OS 


It is-in developing this-theme that Mr. Beard 
gives us that thoroughly realistic description of the 
operation of the Federal Government, which is one 
of the chief merits of the book. Perhaps an even 
greater merit is that it disposes us to think more real- 
istically about government in general. Long estab- 
lished tradition has accustomed us to think of gov- 
ernment as something, not ourselves, that makes, or 
should make, for righteousness. We are apt to 
think of government as something “up there,” over 
the heads of men, exercising in its own right “author- 
ity”’ over us, and exacting “obedience” from us, in 
virtue of some transcendent capacity to shape our 
ends rough hew them how we may. This paternal- 
istic notion is no doubt largely a survival from medie- 
val Christian philosophy which conceived of Church 
and State as exercising, each in its own sphere, the 
delegated authority of God the father over his help- 
less and erring children. Having wrested authority 
from God and kings, men transferred it to the State 
which they invested with the quality of sovereignty. 

Within my own memory political philosophers 
were still occupied with the problem of defining and 
locating sovereignty. In the United States a band 
of heretics maintained that the One Only Supreme 
and Irresistible Essence was divided—a logical ab- 
surdity to be surmounted only by the mystic doctrine 
of Trinity in Unity. This engaging occupation of 
“putting salt on the tail of sovereignty,” as Reed 
Powell once defined it, has now been abandoned by 
most political philosophers: but politicians and people 
are still dominated, in their political thinking, by 
the abstract notions of Authority, Obedience, Duty. 
This is one of the unnoted reasons why so many 
people insist that the Volstead Act, even after it has 
been trampled in the dust and for ter years mirth- 
fully kicked about, is being enforced, can be en- 
forced, must be enforced. Otherwise the majesty of 
the One Only Sovereign Power would be impaired. 

In other realms of thought and activity, human re- 
lations are regarded more sensibly—in terms of proc- 
ess, function, adjustment. Thus, to take a most 


vulgar example, when a director has produced, at 
great expense and travail of spirit, a picture which 
the movie fans ignore, he does not swell up with 
“righteous indignation” and shout “disloyalty,” “lack 
of respect for Art,” and so on. 
thing’s a flop. 


He says, “The 
What the devil do the people want 


anyway!” Mr. Beard invites us to think of gov- 
ernment in this realistic way, to regard it as a device 
fashioned by men for the purpose of effecting work- 
able social adjustments. Instead of trying to locate 
sovereignty, he describes the way in which Roosevelt 
exerted power by gladhanding and outwitting con- 
gressmen. 

This is all to the good. We might carry it a 

little farther. Regarding government as a device 
for effecting social adjustments, there is still the fic- 
tion that such adjustments are effected as the result 
of a disinterested “‘policy” formulated at the behest 
of the Will of the People. This sometimes happens 
no doubt. But in the normal course governments, 
that is to say politicians, act under the pressure of 
individuals or groups intent on advancing their spe- 
cial interests. Such pressure we call “corrupt.” 
“Almost all of us,” says Walter Lippmann in a recent 
article, “feel that Tammany, for example, is a kind 
of disease which has affected the body politic. 
We feel that it is not supposed to be there, and that 
if only we had a little more courage or sense or 
something we could cut away the diseased tissue 
and live happily ever after.” The implications of 
this idea Mr. Lippmann thinks false. He prefers 
to think of Tammany and such like organizations as 
a species of “natural government” upon which our 
artificial constitutions have been superimposed. Very 
true. Such organizations may be a disease, but if 
so they are chronic—they have become, as it were, 
acquired characteristics. 

Tammany is in fact no more corrupt than the 
Republican or the Democratic party machine. They 
all function in the same way and for the same pur- 
poses. ‘They may not be provided for in the Con- 
stitution, but they are provided for in the nature 
of man. They are at all events a normal part of 
the mechanism of government, as normal as the 
House of Representatives. It may be “wrong” for 
interested groups to seek and obtain favors from 
government, but there it is; they do and always 
have done. In the eighteenth century there was 
government of the people, by the king, for the nobles 
and the rich. In the twentieth century there is 
government of the people, by the politicians, for 
whatever groups are strong enough to get what they 
want. The selfish propensities of men remain con- 
stant, 48 Lord Bryce says; it is onlf the channels 
through which these selfish propensities flow that 
change. 

The reverse side of this fiction is that all loyal 
citizens, since they all derive the same benefits from 
government, take an active and intelligent interest 
in politics. The fact is that some citizens derive 
much greater benefits from government than others, 
and consequently take a far more lively and a far 
more intelligent interest in it. Many big business 
men retain high-priced attorneys to keep them inside 
the law; many bootleggers retain low-priced enforce- 
ment agents to keep them outside of it. Such citi- 
zens take an intelligent interest in politics because 
they are constantly in need of those social adjust- 
ments which can be effected only through the aid 
of government or by sidestepping its restraining hand. 
But there are many millions of loyal and intelligent 
citizens whose real concern with government is 
limited to paying taxes in return for reasonable pro- 
tection to life and property. Their occupations are 
such that they neither need the special aid of gov- 
ernment nor fear its intervention. I am one of 
these. Yet I am told that it is my duty to read 
daily all the news that’s fit to print so that I may 
vote intelligently. 

es s&s Ss 

Well, I do read the Times, not every day but now 
and then. And I do vote, usually. But intelli- 
gently? That’s a large order. In forty years I 
have voted eight times for a president of the United 
States. In each case, unless I wished to “throw 

away my vote,” I had to choose between two candi- 
dates. To make a choice was not difficult, but to 
make an intelligent choice was impossible, since both 
candidates stood for the same things—progress and 
prosperity, higher wages and higher profits but lower 
taxes, the preservation of the inherent rights of the 
individual and at the same time the maintenance of 
equal opportunity for all. So I usually flipped a 
penny and voted. I am unfortunately one of those 
who have no special interests to be attended to. 
Twice only, in forty years, I made what seemed at 
the time an intelligent choice. ‘The first occasion 
was in 1896, when I helped to save the country (I 
was young then) by voting for “sound” money. 
The second was many years later, in 1920 I think, 
when Debs was running. It seemed to me that the 


position of Debs was distinctly different from that 
of any of the others. Therefore I voted for Debs, 
not because he was a Socialist, but because he was 
in jail. If one of the others had been in jail I should 
have had the same difficulty in making a choice that 
I usually have when all are free. But that was an 
exceptional case. Such opportunities to vote intelli- 
gently are unfortunately rare. 

In all seriousness, looking back over this forty 
years after all the hurrah and hokum is past, I ask 
what difference it could have made to me which 
party won. Obviously it was of vital importance 
to many people that the Republicans should have the 
offices, to many others that the Democrats should 
have them. But to me, and to millions of others, 
it really made no difference at all. 

I don’t mean to say that government is of no 
importance. Government is undoubtedly the most 
important of all the associations of men that com- 
pete and bargain for power. But the elections did 
not decide whether there should be government or 
no government; they decided only whether the gov- 
ernment should be directed by the Democratic or 
the Republican political machine. Our property, our 
lives, and our sacred honor would be as safe under 
one as under the other. The President, whether 
Democrat or Republican, would make false prophe- 
cies, and promises which he could not keep. Con- 
gress would in any case enact many statutes, some 
of which would be obviously necessary, some de- 
signed to solve the “agricultural problem” by lower- 
ing the tariff on commodities rarely imported, others 
to raise the standard of living for American labor 
by bolstering the cost of the things laboring men 
buy. Mr. Wilson could not keep us out of war; 
Mr. Hughes would not have tried to. Maybe the 
Democrats wouldn’t have busted the trusts or bludg- 
eoned their way through the Isthmus of Panama. 
Maybe the Republicans wouldn’t have established 
the Federal Reserve System. But this much is cer- 
tain: that marvelous and unanticipated development 
of technology which so largely shapes the external 
conditions of life, which saves us so much time and 
leaves us so little leisure, which so greatly increases 
the wealth produced and the number of men seek- 
ing jobs in vain, which so multiplies our opportuni- 
ties and diversifies our interests and dulls our enthu- 
siasms—this development would neither have been 
accelerated nor retarded nor diverted by a_hair’s 
breadth even if the Democrats had always won, 
even if the Republicans had never lost. 
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The government is in fact not the omniscient 
power we like to think. If we expected less of it 
we should the less often be disappointed. Presidents 
would not need to make such ridiculous promises, 
pessimistic radicals would not need to so mournfully 
wail, or helpful liberals so often venture to say that 
they had never been altogether convinced. With 
the best will in the world government can do little to 
change the character or the working of the complex 
social mechanism. It can’t do much because it is 
not outside the mechanism, repairing and rebuilding it 
as a mechanic repairs or rebuilds a motor car. It 
is itself a part of the machine, intermeshed through 
and through it, conditioned by the very forces it 
professes to master and to direct. The real Leviathan 
is not government, but society—this amazing and 
vital and arresting and formidable phenomenon we 
call American civilization. What can we do with 
it? Very little since we too are a part of it. It 
carries us along whether we will or not. We must 
accept it, as Margaret Fuller accepted the universe. 
We may accept it with fragile optimism, or with 
futile pessimism, with indifference or resignation or 
rebellion: no matter, it carries us along we know not 
whither. We can at best play our part, perform 
our function, cultivate our gardens. Some there 
will always be whose gardens are in the vicinity of 
Capitol Hill. Well, it’s an indifferent soil, but there’s 
plenty of manure. Something may grow even there. 





Franz Werfel, the Austrian playwright and novel- 
ist, dealt with religious ideas in his drama, “Saint 
Paul among the Jews,” and his latest novel, “Bar- 
bara or Piousness.” He has now finished a new 
religious play, “Reich Gottes in Béhmen” (“God’s 
Realm in Bohemia”), which will be produced by the 
Burgtheater at the end of November. Although his- 
torical in plot, the drama is remarkable for its modern 
spirit. ‘The action is laid in the last years of the 
Hussite war (1420-36) and shows the downfall of 
the Communist system built up in that period by the 
““Taborites.” 
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Flexner at the Tavern 


MODERN UNIVERSITIES: European and 
American. By ABRAHAM FLEXNER. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1930. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Joun H. MacCracken 
Former President, Lafayette College 
GREAT subject to be covered in three hun- 
dred and fifty pages were this the systematic 
treatise we might be led to expect by the 

title and the name and reputation of the distinguished 
author. This book is, however, no Rashdall, no 
Paulsen, no standard text on an all-important subject. 
Change the title to “University Foibles, 1930 Edi- 
tion,” and you will not be bewildered when you 
enter and find not a scientific lecture but an up-to- 
the-minute “Revue.” Not that a revue is not inter- 
esting, not that the mirrors which it holds up to 
nature are not well polished, not that it is not full 
of fun and full of exposure, but you must come in 
the proper mood. For in this volume Dr. Flexner 
in the brief interval of freedom between the harness 
of a foundation, and that of a prospective University 
presidency, takes his fling. His interlude between 
yesterday and tomorrow he spends with Omar in the 
tavern. 

And this I know: whether the one True Light 

Kindle to Love, or wrath consume me quite, 

One flash of It within the Tavern caught 

Better than in the Temple lost outright. 

But the only alternative was not between Tavern 
and Temple, devout reverence and ribald scorn. 
There might have been the scholar’s mood of Ben 
Ezra’s tent: 

So still within this life 

Though lifted o’er its strife 

Let me discetn, compare, pronounce at last 

This rage was right in the main 

That acquiescence vain 

The future I may face, now I have proved the Past. 

The author begins with Omar, “assuming the im- 
possible and indeed the undesirable, suppose we could 
smash our existing universities to bits, suppose we 
could remake them to conform to our hearts’ desire, 
what sort of institution would we set up?” A fair 
question, but cannot we answer it, without first set- 
ting out to smash our existing universities if not to 
bits, at least as far as we can? 

In the spirit of a thorough-going Platonist, un- 
touched by inductive historical methods, by methods 
of modern scientific analysis and comparison, by evo- 
lutionary explanations of organic growth, by century 
long debates between realists and nominalists, or even 
by William James’s sceptical attitude toward “inher- 
ent” essence, the first thing is to discover “The 
Idea,” the “flash of the True Light,” of which 
existing universities are but poor, imperfect copies; 
to conceive the university in its essence, in its purity 
free from the warping and disfiguring excrescences 
of time, place, or other mundane necessities. 

The first tenth of the book is given to this search, 
not very successfully. To forestall any suspicion 
that “The Idea” was “made in Germany,” that he 
has mistaken the picture he saw in Berlin for the 
original of which Berlin and Paris are but copies, 
the author concedes that universities should differ in 
different countries; that a university in a democracy 
ought not to be the same as a university in a mon- 
archy, that it should in some sense reflect the civiliza- 
tion of which it is an expression. In the effort to 
protect himself against the possible charge that his 
Idea of a University is old-fashioned and that what 
he objects to in existing universities he objects to 
because it is new, rather than because it is not uni- 
versity, he turns aside from his main pursuit to enter 
on a quite unnecessary argument, that a university 
if it is a modern university will seek to elucidate the 
current problems of the social sciences as well as 
those of the natural sciences,—unnecessary, because 
as he himself states later in his work, “the vigor 
with which the movement in the social sciences has 
swept on and the extent to which it has gone (in 
America) cannot—I am assured by foreign authori- 
ties—be quite matched in any other country.” 

The attempt to formulate the True Idea of a 
University meets with better success, when the 
author, in somewhat chastened mood after smiting 
the American high school, the American college, 
Columbia, Chicago, Cornell, Wisconsin, Harvard, 
Vassar, and Yale, hip and thigh with a great slaughter 
through thirty-three scenes of the “revue,” wonders 
whether after all the name university is worth fight- 
ing for, and whether he had not better be content 
‘with some such title for his ideal as school, or insti- 
tute of higher learning. 

Then he draws with sharp and definite lines a 


wonderfully attractive picture not of “the university” 
but of “Abraham Flexner’s ideal university,” “still 
within this life, though lifted o’er its strife.” 


A school or institute of higher learning, a university in 
the post-graduate sense of the word, should be a free society 
of scholars, Administration should be slight and inex- 
pensive. Scholars and scientists should participate in its 
government, the president should come down from his 
pedestal. The term organization should be banned. The 
institution should be open to persons competent and culti- 
vated who do not need and would abhor spoon-feeding be 
they college graduates or not. It should furnish simple 
surroundings—books, laboratories, and above all tranquillity, 
absence of distraction either by worldly concerns or by 
parental responsibility for an immature student body. Pro- 
vision should be made for the amenities of life in the in- 
stitution and in the private life of the staff. It need not be 
complete or symmetrical; if a chair could not be admirably 
filled, it should be left vacant. There exists in America 
no university in this sense [would Mr. Brookings agree? ]— 
no institution, no seat of learning devoted to higher teaching 
and research. The ablest scholars and scientists would be 
attracted to its faculty, the most earnest students would 
be attracted to its laboratories and seminaries, It would 











THE CAMPANILE, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
From a wood cut by Betty Lark. 


be small, but its propulsive power would be momentous, out 
of all proportion to its size. 

The persuasiveness of the picture needs no argu- 
ment. Dr. Flexner will find that if that is the way 
he likes to think of a university others like to think 
so of it too. 

The book concludes with two delightful chapters, 
one on English and one on German universities, 
which incidentally bring the reader up to date on 
post-war changes in higher education in the two 
countries, but which are introduced primarily, we 
suspect, for the same reason father sometimes intro- 
duces Big Brother Tom or Little Sister Sue into 
the painful conversation attendant on chastisement, 
to deepen the shame and stimulate the ambition of 
the culprit. 

The book says some things that needed to be said 
and which required courage for the saying. It weak- 
ens its effect by saying too much. It comes danger- 
ously near doing what Burke says cannot be done, 
indicting an entire nation. It is full of nuggets of 
wisdom. It will furnish endless discussion for uni- 
versity circles and sophisticated enjoyment for the 
few. As a study of the functions of universities in 
a democracy it is too narrow to be sound. It unites 
high ideals with illogical conclusions, It may be 
misused by the reactionary as an authoritative weapon 
to blight and bind for a time democracy’s greatest 
hope. 

Taken in the irresponsible mood of the revue its 
laughter will help to clear the educational air and the 
general effect be wholesome. 





William Butler Yeats’s latest play, “The Words 
Upon the Window Pane,” was produced for the first 
time on any stage at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, re- 
cently. It is a slight play based on the love story of 
Dean Swift and Vanessa. The action takes place at 
a spiritualist séance at which hostile influences have 
been at work. From the dramatic viewpoint the 
play is not very interesting, but Yeats displays splen- 
did craft and his treatment of the séance is something 
new. 


A Genus of Fleet Street 


NORTHCLIFFE: AN INTIMATE BIOGRA- 
PHY. By Hamitton Fyre. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1930. $4. 


Reviewed by J. W. T. Mason 
N. Y. Correspondent, London Daily Express 


R. FYFE has written an interesting jour- 
nalistic sketch of the greatest genius Fleet 
Street has produced in the modern age 
of democracy. It is not a profound study of North- 
cliffe’s character and perhaps was not meant to be. 
For many years, Mr. Fyfe was closely associated 
with his Chief and knew him intimately. He has 
drawn on his fund of personal knowledge for many 
engaging incidents in Northcliffe’s career and occa- 
sionally some that suggest the fundamental character 
of the man. The volume will be deservedly popu- 
lar not only among journalists but in the wider circle 
of those who like biography told in up-to-date fashion 
with plenty of anecdotes and much sprightly narra- 
tive. It will serve, too, for considerable basic ma- 
terial when some future author is inspired to analyze 
the creative power and unique journalistic sense of 
originality which Northcliffe displayed up to the time 
he took to diplomacy and politics and waded beyond 
his depth. 

Mr. Fyfe tells his story in the present tense, which 
for the first hundred and fifty pages assists the au- 
thor’s vivid style and contributes to rapidity of ac- 
tion. After that, it becomes somewhat tedious. Or, 
perhaps it is because the remaining two hundred 
pages are used mostly to describe other than the 
journalistic side of Northcliffe; for take Northcliffe 
away from journalism and what remains is of sec- 
ondary interest. He was the born journalist, burying 
himself in his work with the intensity of Edison in 
electrical phenomena; and separated from journalism 
he was out of balance with the world. Mr. Fyfe 
says: 


To say that Northcliffe was ever popular in England, as 
he was in America, would be untrue. He never entirely con- 
quered in his own country the prejudice stirred up against 
him in his early days by disparagers of the New Journalism, 
In the United States he was better understood and therefore 
better liked. He was cast in a mould with which Americans 
are familiar. His personality was made known to them by 
their newspapers. His pithy sayings and amusing com- 
ments were printed from end to end of the continent. He 
thus became a prominent public character, which he never 
was in England, not even during the war. 


Mr. Fyfe, however, does not perceive the reason 
for the difference between the American and the 
British attitudes toward Northcliffe. He was not a 
prominent public character at home, says Mr. Fyfe, 
since: ! 


he did not seek prominence. He was always something of 
a mystery. He came of a stock, the British middle class, 
which shrinks from publicity; he never entirely got over 
that shrinking, himself. He was sensitive also to intellectual 
and moral atmosphere. If he were sure of being among 
people who understood and admired him, as Americans did, 
he became sure of himself, he expanded. 


But, no man in Great Britain was more sure of 
himself than Northcliffe, during the years he was 
creating his newspaper properties. No man could 
have done what he did without being sure of him- 
self. The essential reason why Northcliffe was un- 
derstood more intuitively in America than in his own 
country was because in the United States, originality, 
creative action, the accomplishment of the new is 
far more encouraged than in Great Britain. Among 
the British, he who wishes to develop an entirely 
new idea must consider the way of doing, as well as 
the accomplished result. There is more of the es- 
thetic in the British temperament than in the Ameri- 
can. In the United States, the end is what counts, 
the accomplished result is the measure. Northcliffe 
in that respect was more American than British. 

Too, there was in Northcliffe a direct spontaneity 
of desire. He was disciplined not in ways of restraint 
as much as in ways of persistence. Mr. Fyfe per- 
sistently refers to Northcliffe’s “boyish” character; 
and says he cannot be understood without taking 
this into consideration. But, what is looked upon as 
“boyish” and naive, in a civilization where ways of 
doing play so considerable a part in life, becomes 
Spontaneous action when the result is given pre- 
cedence over the way. Americans are regarded in 
Europe as “boyish” for the same reason that the 
British use that name in describing Northcliffe. The 
spirit of intense action, of desire to get things done 
quickly, which led Northcliffe so largely to success, 
is certainly the spirit of exuberant youth in compari- 
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son with the cautious hesitancies of age. But, to try 
to make “boyishness” one of the basic factors in 
studying Northcliffe’s character is to misunderstand 
the fundamental value of spontaneity in creative de- 
velopment. 

Northcliffe was a creator. He created one of the 
most difficult products of the age, an entirely new 
style of journalism. Before his time, British news- 
papers were repellent, unattractive, the type used 
primarily to fill space with stodgy accounts of domes- 
tic and world events, which few read. Journalists 
were underpaid and were largely hacks. Northcliffe 
changed all that. He raised salaries, got better minds 
into Fleet Street, and gave information in readable 
form which spread enlightenment among millions. 

It was customary in England to scoff at him be- 
cause his first success was with a weekly magazine, 
Answers, which gave commonplace information and 
simple stories in ways that caused the educated to 
shake their heads deprecatingly at the mass mind. 
The mass mind however, has not only its rights, 
but, according to Professor Franz Boas, is more trust- 
worthy than the intellectualistic classes, in furthering 
human ideals, for intellectualism is too dependent on 
tradition. Northcliffe, like all successful creators, 
did not scorn tradition, but he understood how to 
associate tradition with progress; and when he went 
first into the evening newspaper field and later into 
the morning newspaper field, purchasing the Evening 
News and then founding the Daily Mail, he out- 
rivaled the traditional and unprogressive papers by 
sheer skill in journalistic competition. Once the 
Northcliffe idea of popular journalism started, mean- 
ing journalism to be read and not simply purchased 
and ignored, the so-called respectable sheets began 
to go under. Scarcely one now remains as a profita- 
ble property in London. The successful London 
papers are the ones that learned from Northcliffe or 
began with the new tide of democracy that by some 
intuitive understanding, Northcliffe was the first to 
appreciate in Fleet Street. 

He was generous with his men, commending good 
work and giving frequent rewards. He would have 
bulletins posted in the reporters’ room, announcing 
his criticisms and his praise. If an employee were 
overworked, Northcliffe would send him for a holi- 
day, telling him to draw on the cashier for what he 
wanted. When W. J. Evans retired as editor of 
the Evening News, Mr. Fyfe tells us Northcliffe 
gave him an “emolument” of $50,000 and an an- 
nual pension of $12,500. He appreciated the work 
of those under him, thereby encouraging effort. The 
reports that circulated through Fleet Street about 
Northcliffe squeezing men’s brains and then letting 
them go, Mr. Fyfe denies. 

a ss as 

Northcliffe, though a rich man, did not care for 
money. His habits, Mr. Fyfe, says, were never ex- 
travagant, and he did not interest himself in the 
financial side of his newspapers. To his brother 
Harold Harmsworth (now Lord Rothermere), Mr. 
Fyfe gives the credit for the right financial direction 
of the Northcliffe properties. Northcliffe so disliked 
bothering with finance that he would not consent for 
a considerable time to increasing the advertising space 
in his newspapers. 

But, it must be said, that by 1920, Northcliffe had 
begun to show peculiarities which eventually unbal- 
anced his mentality, completely. Mr. Fyfe’s chapter 
about Northcliffe’s eccentricities during the closing 
years of his life when he was mentally failing, is 
among the most interesting in the book. It is a sad 
story, but one that no biographer, having first hand 
material, as Mr. Fyfe possesses, should conceal. Mr. 
Fyfe says: 

“Northcliffe is growing mad.” This was the rumour 
which began to circulate soon after his return from the 
world tour (1922). Not mad in the usual sense of the 
term. His brain was affected by the mysterious malady 
of which he had shown symptoms since his return from the 
United States towards the close of 1917. Symptoms slight 
at first, scarcely noticeable save by those who saw him every 
day. Symptoms growing each year more grave. 

Mr. Fyfe retells the story of Northcliffe’s attack 
against Lord Kitchener, growing out of the shell 
shortage at the British front, and devotes many pages 
to Northcliffe’s affrays with the politicians. “He had 
no liking for politicians,” Mr. Fyfe says. “It was 
because he understood them that he disliked them.” 
That may be true, but disliking them, Northcliffe 
could do little with them. Had he disliked the read- 
ers of his newspapers, he would never have been a 
successful journalist. Yet, says Mr. Fyfe, in 1917, 
after Northcliffe’s return from America: 


There are men in the Cabinet—some of its prominent 





members—who think he ought to be there. There is talk 
of his being asked to take the highest office of all. 


But, he refused even the Air Ministry, which 
Lloyd George offered him. It was well he did so. 
His genius was not of that kind. He was neither 
politician nor diplomat. He was a journalist, always. 
A journalist of astonishing competence but his abili- 
ties, so wholly given to this one pursuit, could not be 
switched at will. 

He was affectionate and lovable, always lenient 
in his judgments when leniency could be justified; 
flaring up at times, but cooling off; willing to admit 
mistakes, despite his posings, which Mr. Fyfe sug- 
gests were done for effect. He did not fear to have 
his own subordinates spend money when they trav- 
eled, realizing that as the representatives of the 
Northcliffe papers, there was value in appearances. 

Such a man, dealing in princely fashion with his 
employees, must have been naturally kindly and co- 
Sperative. He did not like to be argued down how- 
ever, nor did he care to have anyone become too con- 
spicuous. He doubtless realized he was the leader 
and believed the success of his papers had to center 
about himself. That is, perhaps, the major defect 
in Northcliffe’s journalistic character. He did not 
tolerate great abilities in association with his own. 
He had to direct and inspire everything himself. He 
could codéperate, when he had the final word, but 
not otherwise. He encountered his failures by this 
trait. One of them, the establishment of the Mirror 
as a woman’s paper, he retrieved by changing it to a 
picture tabloid. But, his Weekly Dispatch always 
gave him trouble; and he could never find himself 
in the Times when that great paper fell to him by 
purchase, only to pass out of the family control after 
his death. Mr. Fyfe relates some lively anecdotes 
about the Mirror—of which he was editor for sev- 
eral years—and Northcliffe’s difficulties and irrita- 
tions when he got the Times. They all are inter- 
esting and amusing. 

The volume ought to be one of the best selling 
biographies of the season. It gives intimate peeps 
behind the Fleet Street scenes that are faithful to 
fact, and if the part about Northcliffe the journalist 
is far more interesting than the parts about North- 
cliffe the diplomat and political amateur, that reflects 
the truth of Northcliffe’s astonishing personality. 


“Friend to Liberty” 


“THAT DEVIL WILKES.” By Raymonp Post- 
GATE. New York: Vanguard Press. 1930. $4. 
A LIFE OF JOHN WILKES. By O. A. SHER- 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1930. 





RARD. 
$4. 
Reviewed by Freperick W. HItes 
Yale University 

HE biographer of such a man as John 

Wilkes has at first sight a relatively simple 

task. Whatever one may think of the sub- 

ject, it is not dull. In an age when wit was at a 
premium Wilkes surpassed all others in repartee, and 
when his letters or speeches are not witty they are 
invariably spirited. Outlawed by a powerful oli- 
garchy, he achieved such popularity that “God save 
the King” was drowned in cries of “Wilkes and Lib- 
erty.” Hero of numerous amorous adventures, au- 
thor of the infamous “Essay on Woman,” one of 
the merry monks of Medmenham Abbey, he suc- 
ceeded in shocking an age not easily shocked. His 
daring, his cleverness, his alarming and disarming 
frankness help to make him the most fascinating as 
he is the most notorious of eighteenth century poli- 
ticians. His life lends itself admirably to biography. 
Simple as it may seem, such a task is not only 
arduous but perplexing. At one moment he is the 
devil his sovereign considered him to be; at another 
he seems to be a statesman and reformer of the high- 
est type. Loyalty to him or personal animosity 
against him make the numerous anecdotes concern- 
ing him untrustworthy; his own speeches may be the 
expression of sincere and high-minded ideals or 
“good theatre”; the derogatory remarks that ema- 
nate from the opposition may be obvious lies or the 
smoke that reveals a fire. What is the biographer 
to do? His dilemma is none the less when we con- 
sider the sources that must be examined. Some 
twenty-five volumes of MSS, in the British Museum, 
others in the Guildhall, and countless letters in pri- 
vate collections must be read in connection with the 
standard biographies, histories, and economic studies 
of the period. Wading through this mass of source 
material, the writer may well lose his sense of per- 
spective (or humor) and produce a heavy, unread- 


able study smelling of the library. In his effort to 
avoid this he may err on the other side, presenting 
us with the superficial, novelized type of book that 
has become so common. 

It would be unfair to apply either of these state- 
ments to the two lives which have recently appeared. 
Mr. Posgate’s sympathy with the long struggle of 
the working classes for independence makes what- 
ever he has to say of Wilkes and the Wilkites sig- 
nificant. Beginning his work “in the usual belief 
that Wilkes was an amusing but entirely dishonest 
man,” he becomes convinced of his subject’s political 
honesty and succeeds in making this as convincing to 
the reader. He speaks not as the scribes but as one 
having authority. The descriptive bibliography in- 
cluded is a model for all scholars, and the book is 
made the more valuable to students of eighteenth 
century history by the full references given to 
sources. If the book has flaws they may be summed 
up under the heading “lack of polish.” The style 
is sometimes heavy-footed, and many of the footnotes 
seem superfluous. A somewhat unskilful attempt to 
blend Wilkes and the age in which he lived is most 
noticeable in the second chapter, which is devoted 
to “the tedious account of the intrigues of brother 
against brother-in-law,” a history of the politics of 
the day. Such an account has a place in the life of 
Wilkes, but an abler writer would have introduced 
it more subtly. Mr. Postgate has presented us with 
a well-documented narrative from which arises a 
clear picture of John Wilkes, “Friend to Liberty,” 
but his book is by no means an artistic whole. 

Mr. Sherrard has a different conception of what 
biography should be. The author of a life of Lady 
Hamilton, he is unmistakably of the school of Mr. 
Strachey. His materials he has selected and ar- 
ranged with skill, and his book is as amusing and 
brilliant as was its amazing hero. Like Mr. Strachey 
he is masterly in the analysis of his subject’s actions. 
Like Mr. Strachey he enjoys the use of metaphor. 
The Elder Pitt is a wounded lion “watching in im- 
potent fury while mischievous pigmies quenched the 
beacon he had lighted.” And if Pitt is the lion, 
Wilkes of course is the jackal. Like Mr. Strachey, 
too, he lets his characters develop by casually insert- 
ing a telling phrase or sentence from a letter or 
speech, refraining from comment. And like Mr. 
Strachey, unfortunately his facile pen is too apt to 
lead him astray when characterizing certain of 
Wilkes’s friends or enemies. “Rockingham him- 
self,” he writes, “was a high-minded man with that 
type of negative virtue which wealth and position 
make easy. In the midst of a corrupt generation he 
was too rich to accept a bribe and too unimaginative 
to offer one. In the midst of a loose people he pre- 
served an admirably starchy disposition. _Undoubt- 
edly he had principles, but they received too little 
support from his other qualities. He could neither 
speak nor write with ease, and was handicapped by 
inexperience, boils, and a passion for Newmarket.” 
When we recall the fact that Rockingham was the 
one man who had the genius to bring together men 
of ability opposed to the corrupt practices of King 
and Parliament, when we remember the political 
chaos that followed immediately upon his death, such 
a picture seems hardly fair. 

In the light of these two studies one point of im- 
portance stands out clearly. History has not treated 
the subject with sufficient respect. Had there been 
no John Wilkes, George of England might have 
become as absolute a ruler as Frederick of Prussia or 
Louis of France. Single-handed, Wilkes curbed an 
autocratic parliament and demonstrated the effective- 
ness of an organized political campaign. Indirectly 
he caused the Reform Bill of 1832 and the gradual 
extension of the franchise that followed. His legacy 
to posterity deserves recognition. 
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Mr. Morley’s “Black Crook” 


RUDOLPH AND AMINA OR THE BLACK 
CROOK. By CuristopHer Morey. New 
York: The John Day Company. 1930. $2. 


Reviewed by RoBert Cortes HoLiipay 


HE aromatic Morley “item” before us, 

“Rudolph and Amina or The Black Crook,” 

is, happily, published quite openly. There 
can be no doubt that, in the rare-book-trade term, 
it will be much “sought.” Further, it wouldn’t be 
a bad idea for benevolent organizations to distribute 
it among all classes as an aid to relief of nervous 
strain in a hard and parlous winter. The fancy 
readily pictures a miscellaneous family well “chopped- 
up” on a shot all ’round of “Rudolph and Amina” 
carrying through with the exuberant and fanciful 
effect of an Earl Carroll revue their eviction from 
the lofty pent-house which had been their humble 
home, ‘Though, simply prism-colored as it seem to 
the casual eye, it is probable that, like any neat 
sensory stimulus, “Rudolph and Amina” is a danger- 
ous elixir; and that some there are whom it might 
excite to their moral detriment; or, maybe, madden 
against its friskiness to the jeopardy of the public 
peace. And in these distraught times of dour pro- 
hibitions all about it is far from unthinkable that 
some uncharitable society should seek to suppress this 
most unfettered performance. 

However, as has been said, the book, with all its 
lusty lust for lively life (and large-limbed ladies of 
the ensemble), is public entertainment for the pres- 
ent. Perhaps Mr. Morley’s vast popular audience 
is not aware that many lively pieces of his writing 
are not, in any real sense, published—that is, made 
public. ‘Those special souls, however, who are habit- 
ual readers of the catalogues issued by dealers in col- 
lectors’ volumes frequently come upon Morley items 
described as, “Privately Printed, Edition limited to 
only 103 copies”; or “300 copies on Handmade 
Paper,” or something like that. As an example, 
from a recent catalogue of “Modern First Editions 
with a Selection of Interesting Miscellaneous Books,” 
thus, the best known of such affairs: 


MORLEY, CurRIsTOPHER. Born in a Beer Garden; or 
She Troupes to Conquer. Illus, by Epwarp Witson and 
Others. Sm. 4to. N. Y., 1930. First Edition. $7.50. 

Privately Printed. Limited Edition, numbered. Mr. Mor- 
ley’s stunning book on his Hoboken divagation. The cover 
depicts a knock-out blonde of the pre-Floradora type—huge 
feathered hat, wasp-waisted, balloon-sleeved, her schooner 
of beer poised with gracile expertness—while (we conjec- 
ture) the tough little Soubrette on the stage, centers her- 
self wistfully in the calcium, to sing: “Dress me up Fair 
for the Ball, Marie.” 


Thus it is that, in the abundance of his energy and 
amid his manifold activities, Mr. Morley engages in 
literary larks which he is content to reserve for the 
delectation of restricted circles—those who, by per- 
sonal acquaintance with him or through particular 
knowledge of the hilarity indulged, are in a position 
to be “in on” the gaiety. Such artistic escapades, as 
when an actor member does an informal turn on 
Pipe Night at a convivial club, are apt to gain in 
point from the very features which would be little 
sport, or in bad taste, outside the charmed circle: 
gay jests, say, involving by name members present; 
or take-offs on matters which those assembled have 
embraced as subjects of common spoofing. 

Much of the pungent bouquet of Mr. Morley’s 
present volumette, a delirious blend of poetic fan- 
tasy and rowdy horse-play, derives from this beguiling 
note: by a feat of literary tact it contrives to carry 
over into a larger theatre, so to say, the flavor of 
a show put on for a festive gathering of fellow club- 
members. The author even pops into the riotous 
proceedings, by name, a galaxy of his friends and 
associates. Bantering and baiting the world rolling 
by outside, he even spoofs the show itself: the 
grotesquely obvious false whiskers of the villainous; 
the historic virtues of the hero and heroine, cast 
“according to the delightful and rigorous traditions 
of old romantic drama”; and the gags of the low 
comedians—beyond which, for mental depravity, 
nothing could go. 

Mr. Morley’s motif is that venerable legend of 
bargaining with the Devil—the Black Crook. With 
dewy fragrance the story opens in the simple man- 
ner of a fairy tale for tender years. At the outset 
the innocent reader may expect a whimsical fable 
in the realm of, say, Walter de la Mare, or Robert 
Nathan. Very soon he perceived a note of waggery 
which brings to mind Mr. Belloc’s sumptuous parody 
of the early Victorian novel of “high life,” “Belinda.” 
Shortly, he seems to detect an element of take-off 


on Cabell. A bit later matters become engagingly 
reminiscent of Gilbert and Sullivan. Diligently re- 
vealing, instead of concealing, the technical parapher- 
nalia of the theatre, Mr. Morley evokes the sense 
of being in a playhouse. The colorful pictures be- 
come “sets”; it’s a fable via Hoboken! ‘Then, with 
the preposterous multiplication of violent contradic- 
tions in consistency in the action, the rhythm of 
artificial movement and vocal sound, and the opu- 
lent anatomical display, a pretty vivid illusion comes 
about of an actual “show” after the “girl-and-music 
conception of life,” a musical comedy down to date. 
Of the fable as here rendered, the “moral?” It 
would seem to be, well, that before an adequate 
“demonstration of the biological divine comedy” no 
philosopher can “take seriously the wiles of malice 
or the arduous pretences of society” —the illustrations 
in La Vie Parisienne are “the most perfect example 
of a universal language: a cosmorama, an esperanto, 
understood by men of any race or station.” 


Way Down South 


A RIVER GOES WITH HEAVEN. By HowEti 
Vines. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 
1930. $2. 

Reviewed by HERSCHEL BRICKELL 


HE writer of this review has for some time 

played with the notion that criticism—better 

say reviewing—might gain in validity and 
in fairness if every comment were prefaced with a 
brief summary of the reviewer’s attitude toward the 
type of book under consideration. Fiction, in espe- 
cial, has come to have such wide variety that the 
personal bias of the reviewer is much too likely to 
determine the whole tone of what he writes, which 
more often than not is unfair to the novelist. ‘This 
is as good a time as any to begin the experiment; and 
it starts with the simple admission that I like the 
kind of novel Mr. Vines has written. ‘To enter into 
any detailed explanation of this prejudice would be 
to write an autopsychograph, which would not be 
reviewing the book, although it has been known to 
serve as reviewing in many instances. 

Mr. Vines has chosen to write an intense book 
about one small section of riorthern Alabama, with 
the Big and Little Warrior Rivers as its center. His 
pages are permeated with his affection for birds, 
insects, trees, and flowers, and his title is easy to 
understand as soon as one grasps the depth and ardor 
of his affection. The book is obviously autobiographi- 
cal; certainly the portrait of the patriarchal grand- 
father seems to have been done from life, and the 
principal figure is a teacher who writes, which accu- 
rately describes the author. Much of the intensity of 
the story comes about because of the love affair 
around which it centers; it is well known that every 
sense is quickened by a youthful passion such as it un- 
der way from the first page to the last. 

This affection for a locality is disappearing trom 
America; probably it survives to a greater degree in 
the South than in other sections, but even there the 
younger generations are losing their feeling for 
places merely because their ancestors have lived and 
died in them. On the whole one cannot escape the 
feeling that this loss of roots is a sad thing; Mr. 
Vines succeeds in making the reader feel its impor- 
tance, and the tremendous inner satisfaction the pos- 
session of roots may bring to the individual, a satis- 
faction for which no amount of traveling up and 
down the earth can be a successful substitute. 

My main criticism of “A River Goes with 
Heaven” is that the manner of telling the story seems 
too self-consciously literary to fit the material. I am 
not able to escape the feeling that the author, while 
he was revelling in the summer on the Warrior rivers 
that gave him his book—this is assuming, of course, 
that the tale is autobiographical—was a little too 
busy turning phrases to get the fullest enjoyment out 
of what was going on around him. There seems to 
be another defect, too, a defect far too common in 
current fiction. This is a lack of clear, sharp char- 
acterization. Some of Mr. Vines’s characters, es- 
pecially the grandfather, are vigorously enough alive; 
some of the subordinate characters are quickly and 
deftly sketched. But his heroine never draws a 
breath; she is described, and we hear some of her 
conversations, which sound poetical and unreal. 
Otherwise she is a symbol, and no woman of flesh 
and blood. Perhaps Mr. Vines meant to keep her in 
background, a shadowy and symbolic figure. 

It would be easy to apply the conventional phrase 
to Mr. Vines’s book and call it promising; but it 
deserves a good deal hetter of any reviewer. For 





. appearance, or character. 


whatever objections may be raised to its. technique, 
it has genuine originality; it strikes below the sur- 
face of things, and it is charged with a pantheism we 
can ill afford to lose. 


A Novel of Iceland 


SEVEN DAYS’ DARKNESS. By Gunnar Guy- 
NARSSON. Translated by RoBerts TAPLEy. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1930. $2. 


Reviewed by Bastt DAvENPORT 





HIS novel of Iceland is in many ways remi- 

niscent of the plays of Ibsen. It displays 

the same interest in the effect of a philoso- 
phy upon a life, especially in the tragedy that comes 
when an every-day philosophy must meet excep- 
tional stresses; it shows the same interest, also, in 
a mind under a strain greater than it can bear; and 
it has the same power of making a most effective 
use of a vaguely symbolic background. 

The conception is extraordinary and powerful. 

In the beginning the narrator is told that his 
friend, Dr. Grimur Ellidagrimur, has gone mad, 
whereupon he sets himself to recall the terrible seven 
days that have just passed, to try to find the reason; 
the reader, that is, is invited to watch the disintegra- 
tion of a man’s mind, and knows what he must ex- 
pect. ‘The tragedy is accomplished with an inevita- 
bility that recalls the Icelandic sagas, the doom oi 
Grettir or the accomplishment of Gudrun’s vision; 
even the manner in which it is set in motion reminds 
one of some of the Norse tales of ships that brought 
ill luck. 

For a week a volcano has been in eruption in the 
island; a suffocating cloud of ashes has darkened the 
sky by day, and the distant flames have lighted it 
by night. On the first day of the seven, a ship 
brought the infection of influenza, which has be- 
come a raging epidemic. The same ship brought 
Pall Einarsson, an old rival of Ellidagrimur’s for 
the hand of his wife, and a skilfully mocking cynic. 
Ellidagrimur, exhausted by his attendance on the 
sick, must meet as best he can Einarsson’s attacks 
upon his idealistic beliefs about god and man, beliefs 
which he has unconsciously based upon his absolute 
trust in his wife. Even if the book had not begun 
at the end with his madness, the reader would know 
that Ellidagrimur, placed on an island that Ged 
seems to have abandoned, and attacked by a clever 
villain who sees his weaknesses, is hopelessly doomed. 

The tragedy could hardly be stronger, but it might 
well be swifter. The author has not Ibsen’s ability 
to advance a plot and a discussion simultaneously, 
and his book suffers from the inclusion of a good 
deal of inconclusive argument about the surviyal of 
the soul that contributes nothing to the story, and 
seems to be caused only by the general northern love 
of abstractions. The story is further delayed bj 
some humor which is by our standards terribly heavy- 
handed, such as one has encountered in other Scan- 
dinavian authors. And at the beginning one is bewi!- 
dered by the introduction of a number of actors with 
confusingly similar names—Pall Einarsson, Benjz- 
min Pallsson, Petur Olafsson, Olafur Jonsson, Jon 
Oddsson,—with no indication of their age, position, 
In time they most of them 
grow definite in the reader’s mind, but at first these 
invisible speakers give the impression of being figures 
in an abstract demonstration; and the ‘plot is so 
mathematically perfect already, even to the statement 
at the beginning of what is to be accomplished at 
the end, that any further effect of abstraction is dan- 
gerous. 

These defects may well be due to differences in 
convention between our literature and the Scandi- 
navian. In any case, the difficulties they place in 
the reader’s way disappear by the middle of the 
book, and one is rewarded by a most unusual story, 
grim in conception, and compelling in execution. 





“The lease of the Golden Cross Hotel in the 
Strand, immortalized by Dickens, has expired,” says 
John o’London’s Weekly, “and the building is to 
be demolished. It was there that Mr. Pickwick had 
his encounter with the cabman, and from the inn 
he drove in the ‘Commodore’ coach to Rochester. 
David Copperfield also went there on his arrival 
from Canterbury.” 





The greater part of the library of the late Lord 
Birkenhead, numbering some 10,000 volumes, will 
be sold in London in December. There are many 
valuable first editions, including one of Walt Whit- 
man’s “Leaves of Grass.” 
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The North-Atlantic Area 


THE GIANT OF THE WESTERN WORLD. 
By Francis P. Mitier and Heven Hitt. New 
York: William Morrow & Co. 1930. $3. 


Reviewed by ALFRED ZIMMERN 


ERE is something new. We have had 

during these last years numerous books on 

America by Europeans. Indeed few Euro- 
pean intellectuals who have visited America seem to 
feel happy until they have disembarrassed themselves 
of their reflections in the shape of a volume. We 
have had plenty of studies of Europe, from the most 
various points of view by Americans. But what 
Mr. and Mrs. Miller give us is a composite picture 
of the two sides of the Atlantic or, as they call it, 
the North-Atlantic area, as it has been shaped by the. 
forces set loose by.the war. Admirably placed them- 
selves to be philosophic observers of this changing 
scene, sufficiently immersed in its business to be able 
to bring a sure touch to its description, yet not too 
deeply to have forfeited humor or candor or a sense 
of perspective, they have given us a book of subtle 
analysis and remorseless home truths which will in- 
terest and startle readers on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, not to speak of the shuttle that runs between 
them. 

Nevertheless ““The Giant of the Western World” 
is primarily addressed to Americans: and, for that 
reason, a European, invited to review it in an Ameri- 
can periodical, finds some difficulties in presenting its 
arguments. For the major thesis of the book is a 
theme on which it is for Americans to dilate to 
Americans—the immense responsibilities which have 
fallen to the United States since the war, the glar- 
ing incongruity between the surging economic activ- 
ity and the deadening political paralysis of the Ameri- 
can people in this new situation, and the dangerous 
consequences which this is engendering both for the 
United States and for the world as a whole. Euro- 
peans have for some years past become so accustomed 
to tracing back the major sources of their ills to 
what the authors call the “peasant foreign policy” 
of the United States Government, and to writing 
off all expectations of change in this regard as un- 
realizable, that when they read the bold and well- 
reasoned restatement of the facts in these pages their 
natural tendency, trained in the school of discretion, 
is to nod the head and pass on to another subject. 
Let that section of the book then, especially the 
chapter entitled “Europe as an Entanglement,” pass 
to American hands for analysis. 

s ss 3 

The book is divided into four parts. The first 
describes the preparation of the American for a 
North-Atlantic role. Very cleverly we are shown 
the adaptation of the pioneer type, with its concep- 
tion of a frontier as a receding economic edge, to 
the economic conditions of post-war Europe. “The 
imperative that once said to a young man ‘Go West’ 
is now beginning to say to his grandchildren ‘Go 
ibroad.” ‘The lure that pulled the covered wagon 
beyond the Mississippi may be relied upon to drive 
the Ford to the ends of the earth.” But these 
grandchildren constitute a “vast social organism,” a 
semi-continent with a “‘mass self-consciousness”’ such 
is the world has never seen before. “America’s 
becoming, conscious of herself as a united society 
with a common destiny is probably the most 
important single development in the modern world.” 
It has a “cosmic significance like the emergence of 
the Roman Empire or the incoming waves of bar- 
barians which completed the Empire’s destruction,” 

This is the giant of the authors’ title. The next 
section describes his activities. In a series of bril- 
liant vignettes we are shown him as salesman 
(“Europe as a Market”), tourist (“Europe as a 
Playground” ), philanthropist (“Europe as a Mission 
Field’’), and capitalist (“Europe as an Investment’’). 
Here the authors have made full use of an abundant 
experience and the blend of humor and wisdom with 
just a dash of malice tempt not only to quotation 
but to the stripping off of the protective anonymity. 
“Three world movements within fifteen years,” it 
is said of one pioneering venture in uplift, “is not a 
bad record of achievement,” the achievement con- 
sisting in each case in the institution of a “permanent 
secretariate”—“but one cannot help wondering 
whether or not the world benefits from the type of 
idministrative inventiveness which is expert in suc- 
cessive launchings but uninterested in the technique 
of continueus navigation.” Or again, in regard to 


another campaign, “the inclusion of Europe (in the 
mission field) seemed particularly natural to pacifists 


who had formed the habit of thinking of Europe as 
a slaughter-house or to Protestants who saw in post- 
war Europe a heaven-sent opportunity to make in- 
roads on Rome. Even at that, however, the division 
of Europe into dioceses by the American Methodist 
Church and its appointment of American bishops to 
occupy these dioceses seems a bit startling.” Space 
does not permit of quotations from the equally caustic 
description of the various types of “sight-seer” from 
the wholly unsophisticated to the spiritual heirs of 
Henry James. 

The third section turns from the study of the 
American to the contemplation of Europe and takes 
up the consequences for Europe of these “North- 
Atlantic activities.” The political consequences we 
must not linger over, though the stinging contrast 
between the Talleyrandian methods of post-war 
American diplomacy and the up-to-date technique of 
Europe will certainly strike the American reader. 
Nor can one pass over the discussion of the strange 
“reversal of roles” which has made the United States 





Self-Portrait. By Eric Gill. From “The Engravings 
of Eric Gill” (Cleverdon). 
See page 404. 

the banker of the present-day representatives of the 
absolute principles of the Holy Alliance. The chap- 
ter on economic consequences which follows deals 
with the movement for rationalization in its various 
phases and is full of interesting and up-to-date ma- 
terial. The concluding chapter in this section,—that 
on social consequences—contains a most searching 
analysis of the new North-Atlantic civilization which 
the up-to-date pioneers have brought into existence. 
The criticism of the uniformity, the “serial nothing- 
ness,” of American life has often been made before, 
but these pages emphasize in an unusually striking 
way not only its expansion into most realms of Euro- 
pean life but the tedium, the barrenness, the funda- 
mental disorder, and the complete absence of genu- 
ine spiritual values which characterize its victorious 
progress. Just as the “suburban Fascists” of New 
York and Chicago have surrendered control over 
the government of their cities, so the “manipulation 
of their marvelous toys” has destroyed their sense of 
any deep abiding purpose in the universe. And the 
forces which are bringing this about “can no longer 
be designated as American forces or European forces: 
they are forces common to the entire North-Atlantic 
Society.” 

The concluding section in which the implica- 


tions of this new North-Atlantic civilization are 
more fully worked out, is notable for a warn- 
ing and a suggestion. The warning is as to 


the danger of the political passivity of the United 
States, resulting in the creation of a new and up-to- 
date system of Balance of Power. The causes which 
produced the system in pre-war Europe are operat- 
ing over the whole North-Atlantic area today. “Sov- 
ereign State particularism,” incapable of a policy of 
coéperation, can only end by drifting into a policy of 
balance. “The balance,” we are told, “would either 
be between the United States and Great Britain, with 
continental countries acting as a make-weight, or 
between the United States and some continental 
groups with Great Britain acting as a make-weight.” 
“What is wanted is not balance between nations 
but conference between governments, otherwise the 
history of the Rhine will be reduplicated in the his- 
tory of the North-Atlantic.” 


The suggestion is that these inherent clashes of 
power, which in the modern age are primarily eco- 
nomic, should be met by the institution of an Inter- 
national Commerce Commission conceived on the 
same principles as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Its main function would be “to keep inter- 
national business out of international politics.” It 
would include official representatives from the codp- 
erating governments and ad hoc panels from the 
more important industries. ‘There is no space here 
to develop the details of the suggestion, which is a 
natural sequel to the work already achieved, largelv 
owing to American initiative, by the International 
Chamber of Commerce. But it is characteristic of 
the young Americans to which their pages perhaps 
pay insufficient tribute that this work of brilliant in- 
tellectual analysis should conclude with a practical 
proposal of which more is certainly likely to be heard. 





The Lone Windjammer 


BY WAY OF CAPE HORN. By A. J. Vituters. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1930. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Caprain Davin W. Bone 
Author of “The Brassbounder” 


ANY years ago I hauled sail and furled, 
furled and hauled sail, on passage round 
Cape Horn. Steamships, in 1890, were 
rarely seen south of the Falkland Islands. But at 
no time was the roaring pitch of it a crowded sea- 
On occasion, a strange sail would heave in 


way. 
sight. There would be a matter of signalling by 
flags. She would hoist her distinguishing signal and 
we ours. Another run of colors would indicate our 


respective voyages, the ports left and intended, the 
days of our sea-keeping. The last word would be 
a flaunt of the ensign for good-bye, and we sailed 
on, on our lawful occasions. Now, the wild waters 
that storm unchecked by point of land around the 
world must seldom be riven by even a steamship’s 
keel. The comparative safety of the Magellan Straits 
are sought, or the economics of the voyage may 
justify a slip through the Panama Canal. Only the 
very few square-rigged sailing ships now existing in 
an era of steam propulsion look to the passage of the 
Horn for wind and sea room. Lonely ships. In 
sight only to the sheering albatross, the mollyhawk, 
and the fluttering Cape pigeon. 

I suppose the Grace Harwar must be almost the 
last of the stately line. Mr. Villiers sailed in her 
in 1929, and “By Way of Cape Horn” tells the 
story of the voyage. But much more than the story 
of the voyage lies between those covers. The boox 
is a valediction to square sail. It is unlikely that 
any new contemporary word will be written about 
the gallant skips that sought storm for power to 
speed them on their way. The book is dedicated to 
the author’s shipmate who signed in her but never 
came to the pay table. The sea claimed him, and 
I feel that no man with the sea in his heart could 
wish for a better or more love-impelled memorial. 


ses SF SS 


This author has already an excellent sea book to 
his credit. In the spring of last year he published 
“Falmouth for Orders,” and that book encouraged 
his admirers to keep a keen lookout for a second 
work. They will not be disappointed in their ex- 
pectations. The same restraint and sincerity that 
distinguished the earlier book is noticeable in the 
new. And in this, Mr. Villiers had no easy task. 
The two books are threads of the same color, con- 
cerned with the voyages of square-rigged sailing 
ships from the Antipodes to the United Kingdom, 
and, as one sea-day—of its date and weather—is 
very much like another sea-day, the demon of 
monotony is hard to exorcise in any chronicle of 
events. But this author has a genius for novel ven- 
tilation, and his pages are fresh and vivid. 

I am saddened to note that his publishers claim 
rank for him with Dana. The sincerity and feeling 
in “By Way of Cape Horn” offer evidence enough 
that its author would be the last man to claim that 
he had reached the great height of equality with 
“Two Years Before the Mast.” That classic of 
seafaring, quotidian in form, will always stand alone: 
nothing ever written in retrospect can approach it. 
Short of communion with Dana’s masterpiece, Vil- 
liers need fear no comparison with others (not being 
of the “hard-fisted sea-dog” variety so much in 
vogue nowadays) who have written honestly about 
the sea. It is the intention of this reviewer to write 
further of this excellent book in a general essay. 
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John Mistletoe, XVIII. 


ERHAPS they had been a little disappointed 
to find themselves in those small hot attics, 
instead of in one of the big double chambers 

that overlook the yard. But Mistletoe will not for- 
get the next morning’s surprise. At six o’clock sun- 
light was flooding into the room, yellow as candle- 
flame; it was a morning blaze “like gold to airy 
thinness beat,” and there across the low roofs were 
the Radcliffe dome and St. Mary’s spire. They were 
a tender pigeon-throat color, as in Turners’s painting 
of Brasenose quad (where Pater condoned under- 
graduate bonfires because they lit up the spire so 
beautifully.) That dome, that spire, Mistletoe al- 
ways associated with Marius the Epicurean. He 
loved their stone charms with pure detachment; he 
had rarely used either the one for reading or the 
other for worship, but they were part of his perma- 
nent picture of the world. In the level burning of 
an August morning all those silver-scurfy stones shift 
and turn in color like the “floating opal” jeweller 
Benedict keeps in his window on Fulton Street, New 
York. Like an old gray hen, Oxford seems to sprawl 
and spread her feathers to the sun. 

Yes; suddenly, unexpectedly, in the first tissue 
of a new day’s likelihood, was a fresh vista of Oxford, 
never seen before. Something rich in the mind, 
both proud and humble, felt renewed. ‘There has 
always been such fat premium put on easy image- 
breaking, quiet minds sometimes keep their surest 
loyalties too secret. In such morning honesty one 
was proud to love what was so beautiful; and he 
wondered if that old home of Humanities ever en- 
tered into a bandar-log uproar about Humanism. 
Would anyone, who had really tasted the nourishing 
comedy and tragedy of mature life? In the clean 
tranquil temper of Marius himself they climbed to 
the queer little attic bathroom of the inn, where 
after the tub you may stand on a raised platform 
and dry yourself while looking from a skylight across 
Mrs. Davenant’s own roof. 

So advantageous a summit, and the pleasing rid- 
dle of Mrs. Davenant herself, might have provided 
good occasion for homage to Woman and her neces- 
sary dominion over the artist. Strange that Marius 
(so far as I recall) said little of her; her exquisite 
rationality, her humorous willingness to be civilized. 
(Perhaps Marius, whatever he called himself, was 
still more Oxford don than Epicurean.) Surely 
Woman is instinctive artist in every gland; the rest 
of us only so, stupidly and by dull persistence, be- 
tween interruptions. Shakespeare, with the wild wis- 
dom of a man carrying a whole unborn world in 
his brainpan, allied with the Town, not the Gown. 
In that monkish city, carefully fortified against the 
more urgent anguishes of art, Woman’s enormous 
wisdom seems diluted and remote. Gladly, because 
she has no real power on them, they have con- 
ceded her all sorts of equal privileges. But in a 
university sex must remain an interesting binomial 
theorem; capable of intelligible demonstration, but 
nicely weighed and set apart. It is not so in the full 
intermingle of life. It is something different in the 
Shakespeares and Marlowes and John Donnes. 

He would have liked to go on thinking about 
John Denne (a poet women of blood adore at sight, 
whereas innocent men have to be laboriously taught 
to relish him) and even about Brantéme (he always 
said that there were not nearly enough poets with 
a circumflex accent.) But it would seem to the 
shallow that these thoughts were tainted with litera- 
ture. Asa matter of fact he was not thinking about 
them at all, but about himself in their moods. The 
only way to learn anything about poetry is to live 
through all the emotions the poets have recorded. 
His experience of literature had been entirely unsys- 
tematic, picked up by chance excerpts and encounters; 
in bookshops, drug stores, and human hearts. His 
only ambition had been tc hear witness that might 
be, for a few generous or patient readers, a true 
report on a certain not neglible generation. A gen- 
eration that had its first brightness of boyhood in a 
world now utterly dead, but which many hard-work- 
ing people strive anxiously to revive. A generation 
which reaches its full efficiency in the most curious 
situation; being, as Matthew Arnold or someone 
said, between two worlds, one dead, and the other 
powerless to be born. 











Skilful in elusion, he could always conveniently 
label with a deceptive literary affiche, matters he 
deemed too gloriously direct for general utterance. 
I remember that when he was running a newspaper 
column, and desired to ventilate a somewhat sub- 
versive sentiment, he sometimes used to enjoy print- 
ing it as a quotation from Thoreau or Emerson. 
Only once, in many such experiments, did any reader 
question the authenticity. 

We sat down to bacon and eggs in the little coffee- 
room that looks out over the cobbled and flower- 
hung inn-yard. I hope it was true about Mrs. 
Davenant. I should like to think that Oxford meant 
something more to Shakespeare than just a place 
where they lock up at 9.05 p. m. I hope his stom- 
ach shook a little with love’s own terrors as he 
came riding over Magdalen Bridge. But all that 
Mistletoe remarked was, “This isn’t the old original 
Cooper’s Oxford marmalade.” 
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Looking back over these small adventures, and 
inserting the appropriate thoughts we might have 
had, is unfair to ourselves. Neither Mistletoe nor 
I is likely to have the right thought at the right 
time. We were out to attempt something more 
fruitful than thinking; to get the feelings of things 
and try to let intuition be alive and aware. “Pic- 
tures in our eyes to get, was all our propagation.” 

One can afford to love things one does not have 
to live with. Santayana fled back to Oxford when 
he found Harvard crude, but probably the rising 
tide of busses and filling stations soon moved him 
on. The sacred edifice of Balliol is now marked 
with a big metal sign DANGEROUS CORNER, 
which gave its own pleasure to a New College man 
bred impatient of the old Balliol disdain. ‘The pre- 
cocious child of the street-walker said, quoting Sir 
Thomas Browne, “Mummy is become merchandise.” 
So one might think of Alma Mater, seeing Carfax 
and Cornmarket terrible with traffic. But then, 
rounding into the Broad, you meet one of those 
excellent old parsons with white beard and black 
straw hat and know that some of the good Lost 
Causes are still solid. And in Blackwell’s noble 
bookshop they are offering Clement Shorter’s copy 
of Defoe’s Jure Divino, dedicated “To the Most 
Illustrious Lady REASON, First Monarch of the 
World.” But Blackwell’s is a dangerous place: 
you can wander and wander, penetrating always 
deeper in posterior passages of print, until drugged 
and stupefied. And we had only a few hours. 

Mistletoe wanted us to revisit New College gar- 
den. He told me that a few years ago he brought 
home to Long Island a bay horse-chestnut he had 
picked up there. He planted it and watered with 
care, but long time went past without result. Finally, 
trowelling about, he dug it up by chance and found 
it shrivelled and full of small curlicue maggots. A 
cynic would have found sombre allegory in this; 
would have said that many Oxford seeds parch or go 
wormy in the sandy loam of Afterwards, Mistletoe 
only said that he was disappointed; a chestnut tree 
from New College would have been good for spiritual 
rheumatisms. He insisted on our seeing Long Room, 
a medieval Ajax, and recited its famous motto, “O 
Cloacina, goddess of this place . . .” but more quot- 
able is one of the memorial tablets in the cloister, an 
inscription in honor of a famous oarsman—Princeps 
arte remigandi, a prince in the art of rowing. The 
view from the bell-tower was as lovely as ever. 
Thence you look aslant on Oxford’s gray pattern, 
the many squares of stone each brimmed with fore- 
noon light and a wedge of black shadow on the 
southern side. At the Turf tavern, secret in the 
elbow of Hell Passage, the shiny shove-ha’penny 
board was still in use. In that alley, or in the New 
College cloister, the clash of bells drifts overhead 
like heavy plumes, or falls downward with unseen 
weight into the white pool of silence. There many 
a young Caliban has been pricked by the impossible 
loveliness of his own age and time. Oxford’s bells 
are like the strange airy noises of the tawny island— 


Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 

Will hum about mine ears; and sometime voices, 
That, if I then had waked after long sleep, 

Will make me sleep again: and then, in dreaming, 
The clouds methought would open and show riches 
Ready to drop upon me; that, when I waked 

I cried to dream again. 


Were Caliban and the two pickled Italians left 
behind on the island, like Stevenson’s three muti- 
neers? ‘The parallel with Treasure Island is too 
close not to notice. 


But on such a day the right place for vacation 
was Parsons Pleasure, the old bathing pool. On 
the way we had a chance to see Rhodes House, the 
new headquarters of that most romantic and pur- 
poseful of all generosities. It is an extraordinary 
building with magnificent oak timbers and multi- 
tudinous symbolisms, chief of which the zimbabwe 
bird of Rhodesia. Finding Shakespeare everywhere, 
as one does if one looks, it was exciting to learn 
that the fire-dogs in the great hall are embossed with 
emblems of “Shakespeare’s poem The Phoenix and 
the Turtle, which suggests the mingled ruthless 
energy and tender generosity of Cecil Rhodes.” 
Certainly there is the gusto of Rhodes’s Croesus fancy 
in that house, a kind of imperial anthology of ma- 
terials. The southern front says: DOMUS HAEC 
NOMEN ET EXEMPLUM CECILI IOHAN- 
NIS RHODES OXONIZ QUAM DILEXIT 
IN PERPETUUM COMMENDAT. 

To young K., Parsons Pleasure was new; his 
Oxford experience did not include a Summer Term. 
He saw it at its best that ardent August noon. The 
cold Cherwell stream comes down a long aisle of 
trees among unspoiled meadows; it tastes and smells 
rich of Oxford earth. It is a clean country creek, 
and with the Shakespearean instinct of getting to 
London; that same water flows by Westminster and 
Southwark a few days later. It might- by easy 
chance have been the river of Stratford: on the 
ridge of Edgehill only half a mile separates springs 
that flow into Avon from those running into Cher. 

Parsons Pleasure itself is a bracket in the stream; 
a by-path detours picknickers around it so that the 
naked simplicity of the bathers is not disturbed. 
Occasionally an ignorant freshman or visitor poles 
his puntload of ladies round the wrong corner and 
blunders into this monad retreat, then awkwardly 
pushes out again with much feminine squeaking. 
The voices of boating parties are heard beyond the 
trees; the rush of water down the weir is a sleepy 
overtone. There, on the small grassy mead, men 
and boys of every size and shape lay browning in 
absolute sunshine. A naked cleric, a nice tanned 
one in a Panama hat, trudged steadily to and fro 
studying his breviary. Of him K. remarked “It’s 
the first time I ever saw a parson stripped. He looks 
just like a regular human being.”’ Books and towels 
were scattered about, blue wisps of pipe-smoke shred- 
ed in the air. Lying on the warm turf one could 
hear the heavy hissing plunge of bodies diving; I 
can taste and feel again that inland water with its 
earthy chill and its light but steady push of current. 
Down green meanders of its shallow valley the Cher 
curves loitering, past the old churches and tea arbors 
of a dozen rarely discovered villages. They are onl) 
names now—Wood Eaton, Water Eaton, Islip, 
Hampton Poyle, Hampton Gay, Shipton, Nethercott, 
Steeple Aston—but we knew them once. That cold 
water, gently dividing the burning hours, brings with 
it some fertile secret of the old midland shires; but 
it comes also from further away than that; from a 
fairy-tale we will never re-explore. ‘There, by those 
dingy dressing-hutches and under the willows, you 
seem very far inside something. The humorous and 
maddening world is palisaded away by strong pro- 
tections. Green fields and gray walls and enormous 
widenesses of peace lie between you and life. Those 
naked boys throwing a medicine ball, the older men 
stretched basking in the sun, somehow make one 
want to read Aristotle and Plato (in translation, of 
course). And truly one of the subtlest of the dia- 
logues was talked out by Socrates and Phzdrus in 
just such a place: sitting by the [lissus with their 
feet in the water. 

“Walt Whitman would have enjoyed Parsons 
Pleasure,” I suggested as he came out, rubbing his 
thighs in the sun. I was thinking how Walt, after 
his paralytic stroke, used to go down to lonely Timber 
Creek, hang his clothes on a fence rail, wallow in the 
brook and wrestle with an oak sapling for exercise. 


Mistletoe was doubtful. “I’m not so sure. He'd 
find a little too much smell of tradition in this old 
greenery. He’d much prefer the lonely beaches of 
Long Island. Remember how he used to run on 
the sand at Coney shouting Shakespeare at the surf? 
Did you ever get that desperate shut-up feeling, in- 
doors at night and bust out naked into a warm rain- 
storm? ‘There’s no shower bath like it. Think of 
living in a city, where you couldn’t do that.” 

“Tt’s curious that almost all philosophers worth 
while have been associated intimately with rivers and 
seas or water of some sort.” 

“Yes,” said young K, “they’ve done almost every- 
thing to it but drink it.” 
> CurisTopHER Mor tey. 
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Round about Parnassus 


By WiruiaM Rose Benét 


\ ANY have read much of the poetry 
. of John Masefield with enthusiasm 
from those first days that gave us, unex- 
peetedly and bewilderingly, “The Everlast- 
ing Mercy,” through the great sea-poem of 
“Dauber,” the stirring dramas of “Pompey 
the Great” and “The Faithful,” the gallant, 
swift triumph of “Reynard the Fox,” with 
its Chaucerian descriptions of the hunt-meet- 
ing, the integrity and nobility of the sonnets, 

i the weird magic of “The Hounds of 
Hell.” Masefield remains one of the most 
remarkable poets of our time, one of the 
most honest workmen, one of the truest 

viritual forces, 

The tendency has now begun to speak of 
his falling-off. Platitudinous things were 
lately said about him in a certain literary 
journal with a gesture of most professional 

ssal, and more recently the book re- 
viewer of a clever metropolitan weekly de- 
ribed his latest work, “The Wanderer of 
Liverpool,” as something that could not 
possibly attract intelligent attention had not 
uuthor suddenly become Poet Laureate 

England—which was of course a hasty 

i ignorant remark by a person doubtless 

iomerged in many books to which he o: 
she could not in the nature of things, pay 
the proper heed, Also, when poems from 
Te Wanderer appeared, heavily advertised 
by the publisher, in two issues of a highly 


prosperious monthly magazine, noted for its 


“big names,” there was some indication of 
rn among the “artists.” 
All this is, of course, nonsensical. To 


yone who has followed closely the work 
John Masefield there have been matters 
all his latest books, even in those of least 
importance, that have proved of additional 
terest in a study of the man. Even in 
uch of his best work, so far as mere 
technique goes, there have heretofore been 
some blemishes and lapses. Like most gen- 
sses, he is rarely a “perfect poet.” He 
kas not been without his occasional senti- 
mentalities, he has not always bestowed up- 
us full proof, His greatest poetic energy 
has now, perhaps, declined—which is natural 
yugh, in all conscience, when one consid- 

s the length of time he has been writing 

i the splendid pace he kept for some 


while, with all the little copyist decriers 
yapping far behind his heels, 

His retelling of the Helen story was of 
considerable actual interest and_ stimulus, 
even in the prose tale which titled a thin 
volume of fugitive pieces published about 
six years ago. His “Midsummer Night,” a 
retelling of some of the Arthurian legends, 
in 1928, came after the great and deserved 
success of Edwin Arlington Robinson’s 
“Tristram” and found comparatively few 
readers, Yet, from an entirely different 
temperament and in an entirely different 
manner, and also because it seems to take 
us back to sources almost as old as the 
Welsh Nennius, far pre-dating Malory, these 
narratives recreate, in a far more archaic 
way, quite as fascinating figures. We have 
said “archaic,” yet strangely enough Mase- 
field has the prime quality of taking Paris 
the lover of Helen, or Uther Pendragon, the 
rescuer of Ygraine, or Lancelot, the lover 
of Guinivere, and endowing them with life 
ind breath against a background that seems 
described by an eye-witness, One almost 
feels upon one’s neck the heat of that July 
when Arthur set fire to King Loki the 
Norseman’s ships before the battle of Badon 
Hill, and little Morgause, watching among 
the grass the “Drake-Ship on the roller- 
balks,” before her capture, prints a memor- 
able picture on the mind. Visual imagina- 
tion Masefield has in superb degree, and 
no one in this age has surpassed him, of 
ourse, in the extremely accurate and at the 
same time strikingly vivid description of all 
the aspects of the sea known to a ship, 
whether laboring mightily or running clear. 
As for action,—the hand has not failed of 
its cunning that can describe sudden death 
as Masefield does in Lancelot’s fight on the 


wall: 


dgravaine cried to those behind him 
“Stand back, friends; give us room.” 
He felt a sudden lightning blind him, 
He felt Death’s doom; 


Knew not how Lancelot had stricken, 
But felt the blow destro 

The gifts that made his hearers quicken 
From calm to foy. 
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Everybody’s 
Boswell 


The life of SAMUEL | 
JOHNSON abridged 
from James Boswell’s 
complete text and from 
the “Journal of a Tour 
to the Hebrides.” 
Uniform with “Every- 


Edited by Frank V. Morley 
Illustrated by E, H. Shepard 


Just out. 54 Illustrations. 
Over 600 pages. $3.50 


Everybody’s Pepys 
Edited by O. F. Morshead 
Illustrated by E. H. Shepard 


Abridged from the standard 
Wheatley text, this is the most 
popular edition of the immortal 
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Stumbling, he saw bright waters gleaming 
With star-gleams spark on spark, 

Then he struck stone, then all was seeming, 
Then all was dark, 


But our purpose was to say a few things 
about “The Wanderer of Liverpool.” In 
Masefield’s preface te his “Collected Poems” 
of ten years ago he remarks: 


Early in 1913, I wrote the poem, The Wan- 
derer, about a very beautiful but unlucky ship 
which I had seen years before in the Mersey. 
The Wanderer stays in my mind as one of the 
loveliest things ever made by men. She is still 
freshly remembered in Liverpool, and many men 
who sailed in her must be still alive. She was 
run down and sunk (I believe in daylight) in 
the Elbe near Hamburg about 1897. 


He refers of course to his original poem 
on The Wanderer, not to the poems in the 
present book. The latter part of that orig- 
inal poem contains some of his quietest but 
most beautiful writing, nor can one forget 
how he recorded his impression of first see- 
ing her come up the river after her first 
disaster and thinking that her spars were 
white with frost when they were actually 
“white with rags of tattered sail.” Nor that 
impression of Christmas morning in a 
Southern port, after a night of high wind 


And soon men looked upon a glittering 
earth, 

Intensely sparkling like a world new-born; 

Only to lock was spiritual birth, 

So bright the raindrops ran along the thorn. 


Then his final sight of her from the upland 
above the bay where the ships were at 


anchor: 


Come as of old a queen, untouched by Time, 

Resting the beauty that no seas could tire, 

Sparkling, as though the midnight’s rain 
were rime, 

Like a man’s thought transfigured into fire. 


In the last line of this poem he says, 
“The meaning shows in the defeated thing.” 
Some one particular representation and 
symbol of beauty haunts many a man’s life 
to the end: it may be the face of one woman, 
it may be the remembrance of one par- 
ticular country or city scene, on one day 
out of all the days, it may be the remem- 
rance of some heroic or highly chivalrous 
deed. But with many men there is one par- 
ticular thing that holds more thrilling mys- 
tery for them than other remembrances, and 
has upon them more strange power. It 
seems to be so with Masefield and The 
Wanderer. After seventeen years since his 
first poem about her, and after a much 
longer time from his first sight of her, he 
gathers together every atom of information 
about her that he can secure from the four 
quarters of the globe. He was wrong, of 
course (as he shows us), in setting that 
earlier date for her sinking. It was ten 
years later. She was launched in August, 
1891, and her Setting Forth was in October 
of that same year. She met a tempest that 
nearly finished her and did actually kill her 
captain. She was finally got into Kings- 
town and towed thence back to Liverpool. 
Masefield first saw her on Sunday morning, 
October 25th, as she came in to dock: 


The rags of her sails fluttering from her 
yards gleamed in the sun. I have seen much 
beauty, but she was the most beautiful thing. 
She was so splendid, and so distresst: she was 
also moving as though she were alive. She 
docked in the Queen’s Dock, a heart-rending 
sight to all, from the broken glory aloft and 
the blood of her dead and wounded below. 


She was refitted, however, and was on 
her tenth voyage when she was run into 
and sunk while anchored in the Altenbruch 
Road of the Elbe at 2 A. M. on the 14th 
of April, 1907. The German steamer Ger- 
trud Woermann was responsible. As to her 
being an unlucky ship, Masefield says this 
in part: 

The disaster of her first setting forth caused 
many legends of her unluckiness to go about 
the world. I myself, writing on the strength 
of these legends, may have helped to give her 
this name. I have now made this story of her 
so that the facts may be known, as far as I can 
learn them from imperfect records, the memories 
of men scattered all over the world, and notes 
in old newspapers. 


The book contains all he can find out 
about her, as well as diagrams of her, a list 
of all the models, drawings, and paintings 
of her that exist, and a complete technical 
history of her build and rig on which we 
open the book. All the paintings of her are 
photographically reproduced in the book, 
with the exception of the frontispiece, which 
is a reproduction in color, The diagrams 
and plans and structural details are for the 
sailor, For the poet are “The Setting Forth,” 

(Continued on page 400) 
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Pogany 
Rubaiyat 


HE finest Rubaiyat yet pre- 

sented, with decorations by 
that distinguished artist, Willy 
Pogany, is now ready after many 
months of labor. Twelve plates 
in full color, besides numerous 
page decorations. 


Regular Edition, cloth........ $ 6.00 
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Early American 
Furniture 
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By Thomas H. Ormsbee 





Who were the creators of our fine 
antiques? This interesting book pro- 
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Book» 


The Englishman 
and His Books 


In the Early Nineteenth Century 
By Amy Cruse 
An illuminating study of reading and 


living conditions, a century ago. 82 
illustrations. $3.50 
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Star of 
Bethlehem 


A Christmas Story 


By 
Christine Whiting 
Parmenter 
One of the most appealing Christmas 


stories that has been published in many 
years. Frontispiece by Anderson. 
$1.00 


The Atlantic 


By Stanley Rogers 





Another delightful book of the sea by 
the author of “Sea Lore.” Fully illus- 
trated. $2.75 
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A GUIDE TO 
GOOD BOOKS 


... twelve books of widely divergent character — 
each beautifully printed and handsomely bound 
—each distinguished literature . . . 


SUCCESS by Lion Feuchtwanger 


The author of Power has written a great modern novel which 
Lewis Browne calls “...even better than Power.” Arnold Zweig, 
author of The Case of Sergeant Grischa, finds this story of cor- 
ruption and intrigue “... a masterpiece of creative composition 
... an all-embracing epic work.” Success moves with the tempo 
of life itself. Literary Guild Selection for November. $3.00 


THE LIVES OF A BENGAL LANCER 
by Major F. Yeats-Brown 


To those whose hearts can still race with a tale of high adventure 
comes a glorious book. Rabindranath Tagore calls it “one of the 
most remarkable books in modern literature.” Alexander Wooll- 
cott writes, “The most beautiful and exciting thing I have read 
this year;” and Lowell Thomas considers it “the finest book ever 
done about mysterious and fabulous Hindustan by a writer from 


the West.” Book-of-the-Month Club Selection for November. $2.75 


CLAUDIA by Arnold Zueig 
Author of The Case of Sergeant Grischa 


A delicate love story, unlike the 
massive Grischa, yet retaining the 
same note of genius. “Claudia con- 
firms belief in the genius of the 
author of Grischa. It does, indeed, 
do more than that. It raises him in 


rank.” Philadelphia Record. $2.50 


THE UNITED STATES OF 
EUROPE by Edouard Herriot 
M. Herriot, ex-Premier of France, 
who is one of the foremost expo- 
nents of the plan for a United States 
of Europe, presents the first com- 
plete and practical statement of an 
idea of world importance. $3.50 


HANDLEY CROSS 
by Robert Smith Surtees 
With an Introduction by Siegfried Sassoon 


This humorous sporting classic is 
reprinted in a beautiful format with 





. 
2 
$3 


xe 


ali the Leech color plates and black 
and white drawings. Limited to 
1000 numbered copies for America. 

$10.00 


UNDER THE TREE 
by Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
Illustrated by F. D. Bedford 


A great reputation as a novelist does 
not obscure Miss Roberts’ achieve- 
‘ment in these poems of childhood, 
now re-issued with several new 
poems added, in a beautifully illus- 
trated edition. $2.50 


GREAT ENGLISH SHORT 


STORIES ond Reginald Hargreaves 
Ina pageant of prose which stretches 
over a period of more than four 
centuries, practically every English 
author of prominence, from Swift 
and Goldsmith to Galsworthy and 
Wells, is represented in this com- 
pilation. $5.00 





SWIFT by Carl Van Doren 


H. L. Mencken has called this fine biegraphy “... a fascinating 
piece of writing.” Carl Van Doren, one of the foremost American 
men of letters, has here achieved “a neble biography, a spiritual 
and philosophical tragedy of Euripidean proportions.” (William 
Soskin, N. Y. Eve. Post). For those who respond to brilliant 
characterization and magnificent prose. Illustrated. $3.00 


THE SHORT STORIES OF SAKI 


Within a single volume, with a preface by Christopher Morley, 
have been placed all of Saki’s delightful short stories. Saki 
(H. H. Munro) has, in Hugh Walpole’s opinion, “his own individual 
place in the roll of English literature.” Of Saki, A. A. Milne has 
said, “I introduce you to him, confident that ten minutes of his 
conversation...will have given him the freedom of your house.” $3. 


HUMAN CHILDREN by Paul Eipper 


Photographs by Hedda Walther 

This entrancing volume, with its piquant photographs, has been 
called by Thomas Mann “among the wisest and most sympathetic 
writings on children...” $2.00 


ANIMAL CHILDREN by Paul Eipper 


Photographs by Hedda Walther 

“The personal experience of a man whose whole heart is close to 
the heart of things.” Die Literarische Welt. $2.00 
These volumes, by the author and photographer who created 
Animals Looking at You, can be obtained, both boxed, for $4.00 


THE CROSS BEARERS by 4. M. Frey 


This has been hailed as one of the few war novels of genuine artistic 
merit. “I do not hesitate to place Frey’s book far ahead of the now 
tremendously famous All Quiet.” Neue Bad. Landeszeitung. $2.50 
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The Best of the New Nocvels 


ROCK AND SAND 


_By John R. Oliver 
Author of Victim and Victor 


“This fine, exceptionaliy well-written, stressful yet spirit- 
soothing, so yet gentle, book. It‘is a joy to read it.”— 
Philadelphia Ledger. $2.50 


PO’ BUCKRA 


By Gertrude Mathews Shelby 
and Samuel Gaillard Stoney 


Authors of Black Genesis 


The moving story of an aristocratic girl of the South Carolina 
Low Country, in whose life is mirrored a memorable picture 


of the Old South’s passing. $2.50 


DAUGHTERS 


By Gabriele Reuter 


The singular fortitude and quiet power of endurance with 
which this mother of post-war Berlin meets her problems will 
long remain with you as a poignant picture. $2.00 


SEVEN DAYS’ 
DARKNESS 


By Gunnar Gunnarsson 


“This novel should win a place among the world’s classics. 
It belongs there rightfully’—O. E. Rotvaac, The New York 
Herald Tribune $2.00 


THE WOOD OF THE 
HANGING TEMPLAR 


By Henri Beraud 


“Here is a book whose quaint charm is apparent to. all who 
turn its pages.”— New York Times. $2.50 


The FLAMES of MOSCOW 


By Ivan Lukash 






























A novel of Russian life which is rich in incident and has a 
tremendous sweep and vigor reminiscent of War and oo — 


TALES TOLD BY SIMPSON 


By May Sinclair 


“Those who prize accomplishment in short story writing will 
give May Sinclair's effort high place. It is an extremely accom- 
lished book.” — New York Times. $2.00 


WIND FROM MORNING 
THE WEST STAR 


By Pamela Hinkson By Ada Negri 


A romance of Brittany — “This graceful little novel 
province of great chateaux . has a distinguished 
and ancient families, of old beauty of expression and a 
traditions in conflict with slender, undeniable charm.” 
modern ideae. $2.00 — New York Times. $2.50 
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Books of Special Interest 


China Today 


CHINA: The Collapse of a Civilization. 
By NATHANIEL PEFFER. New York: 
The John Day Company, 1930. $3. 

TORTURED CHINA, By Ha.t_etr ABEND. 
New York: Ives Washburn. 1930. 


Reviewed by HENRY KITTREDGE NORTON 

ERE are the considered reactions of 

two capable American observers who 
have spent several years in the intensive 
study of whatever it is that passes for China 
today, The conclusions of each are utterly 
discouraging so far as the future of China 
is concerned. If both were not competent 
men and did not support their doleful con- 
clusions with ample evidence, one might 
hope that they had allowed their pessimism 
to run away with them. But the burden of 
proof is upon optimism. 

Peffer approaches the subject from the 
point of view of a temperamental liberal 
and Abend perhaps with a more conserva- 
tive attitude. But both alike find that 
Chinese civilization has fallen into utter con- 
fusion and see no possibility of a rehabilita- 
tion without outside assistance. Beyond that 
the two authors go different ways. Peffer 
thinks outside assistance cannot be made ef- 
fective. Abend would go in and straighten 
out the country even if it took the united 
armies and navies of the powers to do it. 

Peffer’s book is written with his usual 
philosophical analysis of current situations. 
One misses with pleasure both the note of 
futile complaint and the easy condemnation 
of statesmen for not doing what seemed so 
obvious to the author of the “White Man’s 
Dilemma.” Here, with more maturity and 
a more balanced judgment, Mr. Peffer has 
given us a survey of the course of events in 
China which well justifies the title “The 
Collapse of a Civilization.” If he has not 
added materially to our store of facts, he 
has at least marshalled them anew and 
vivified them with a style which is as brilli- 
ant as ever. This style fairly sweeps the 
reader through what might easjly have been 
a long and sordid recital. Only occasionally 
does it drop its burden altogether and soar 
into the realm of pure verbal exultation, 
as for example in the statement that “an- 
cestor worship is the ceremonialized con- 
sciousness of the unity, of time.” 

Peffer’s thesis may be summarized in a 
few of his own sentences, “After what is 
happening in China now there can be no 
returning. There is nothing to return to. 

. A clean sweep is being made of all 
that remains of the old order. What the 
times began the Chinese themselves are fin- 
ishing. There are no conservatives left... . 
It may be said that the one point of fixity 
in the flux of China today is the desire to 
break with the past... .” In brief, Chinese 
civilization has collapsed. 

Out of this collapse, there must arise a 
new China, but as to what that China will 
be, there is no answer. It may be “fifty 
years perhaps, more likely a hundred, and 
maybe two hundred” before the answer is 
found, And the world must wait patientfy 
for the answer although by it, “whenever 
given, the future of the whole world will 
be moulded.” 

Mr. Abend has not Mr. Peffer’s patience. 
He agrees with Mr. Peffer that China has 
gone to pot, but he is impressed with the 
suffering—the torture, he calls it, and per- 
haps the word is not too strong—of the 
Chinese people and the incidental misfortune 
which their failure to “be incorporated into 
modern civilization” brings upon that civil- 
ization. 

China, according to Mr. Abend, has am- 
ple resources, material and human, to be- 
come reasonably well off itself and to make 
its contribution to the wealth of the rest 
of the world. But in order to develop them 
there must be peace and good government. 
That could happen in Chiha “only by a 
miracle.” 


Lacking such a miracle, the only alternative 
seems to be an international intervention—a 
benevolent intervention undertaken solely to 
end China’s misfortunes both for the sake of 
the Chinese people and because of the prosperity 
which a proper settlement of China’s problems 
would help to bring to the rest of the world. 


There in all its nakedness is Mr. Abend’s 
proposal. We have to go no further than 
the other volume under review to find the 
opposing contention. Mr. Peffer speaks of 
“elib, superficial conclusions, of which the 
most banal and commonplace has been the 
need for international intervention.” He 
goes on to assure us that such an attempt 
would be “attempting to play traffic police- 
man to an earthquake.” 

Mr. Abend by no means belittles the dif- 
ficulties attendant upon his plan. He points 


out both the disrupting jealousies among the 
powers, their mutual and perhaps mutually 
justified suspicions, and the instinctive re- 
sistance of the Chinese to foreign activity 
of any kind. This instinctive resistance is 
perhaps the one element of unity left in 
the country, But international intervention 
would be rather an expensive way to bring 
it into action, and once aroused, there would 
be no assurance that the result would be de- 
sirable, 

There are weighty arguments for and 
against the intervention proposal. But 
against it there appear to be two which 
outweigh all the others on both sides. One 
is that it is impossible: the other is that it 
would not work. Mr. Abend’s plea for 
action is worthy of all praise. But Mr. 
Peffer’s exhortation to let it alone is the 
better counsel. 





Biography’s Early Life 
ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY BEFORE 1700. 

By Donatp A. STrauFFER. Cambridge: 

Harvard University Press. 1930. $4. 

Reviewed by CHARLEs Davip ABBOTT 

University of Colorado 

[= is probable that no major literary form 

has been more neglected by scholars than 
biography, especially in its origins and early 
career. Perhaps this is because English 
biography is supposed to begin with Bos- 
well, to whom it does indeed owe much of 
its modern importance, but in the very act 
of proclaiming Boswell’s genius we are 
likely to underestimate the value of the 
many Lives written in those long centuries 
before England entered upon its period of 
rationalism and refinement. Boswell pro- 
duced the masterpiece, and we forget his 
humble predecessors, until we are reminded 
of their accomplishments in such a book 
as this by Mr. Stauffer. Here we have the 
whole course of English biography set be- 
fore us, from its Latin and Anglo-Saxon 
beginnings to its seventeenth century achieve- 
ments and prophecies of what is still to be. 
And through it all Mr. Stauffer is a good 
guide. He has a large sympathy with the 
men whose biographical efforts he interprets, 
and a quick eye for all their charm and their 
merit. He has dived into all manner of 
curious corners and byways in pursuit of 
his quarry, and he has come up with a good- 
ly collection of interesting figures. If, on 
occasion, he grows too lyrical about a 
hagiographer or a Caroline divine, he is 
only venting some of the enthusiasm that 
was necessary to carry him through a task 
of such extensive proportions; and perhaps 
we need enthusiasm to spur us into a 
proper appreciation of Sir John Perrott and 
Nicholas Ferrar, and the chroniclers of their 
lives. His industry cannot be too highly 
commended; the bibliography with which 
he concludes his book is a splendid example 
of what such a bibliography ought to be. 

Mr. Stauffer’s study makes it abundantly 
clear that before the eighteenth century 
biography tended to celebrate men remark- 
able for their piety and their service to 
religion. Even after 1,600, when secular 
“Lives” became somewhat more common, 
it is still the men of the church who com- 
mand most attention. Even the greatest of 
the works here examined concerns church- 
men, though in this case the good Izaak’s 
heroes were notable for something other 
than mere piety and saintliness. The purely 
literary man, however, the statesman, the 
soldier, rarely served as a subject. There 
are, of course, exceptions, like Lord Brooke’s 
“Sidney” and Lord Herbert’s ‘“Autobiog- 
raphy,” which go a long way towards 
mitigating this unfortunate tendency of early 
biography, but it is none the less true that, 
in general, we have a weary waste of ec- 
clesiastical eulogies, which is only occa- 
sionally lightened by the grace of a Walton 
or the wit of a Fuller. 

Mr. Stauffer, himself disheartened perhaps 
by the plethora of religious unctuousness, 
struggles to unearth the secular, and he in- 
troduces us to some very entertaining figures, 
such as Lady Anne Halkett and Lady Anne 
Fanshawe and the iniquitous Stephen Mar- 
shall, whose “Life” is an uproarious parody 
of the more pietistic biography. But we 
are still forced to conclude that our an- 
cestors were too afraid of the hereafter to 
look upon biography as anything other than 
a means of teaching how souls might be 
saved. Though many interesting works 
were produced, among them nearly every 
type of biography, their scope and their aim 
were too narrow; it remained for later ages 
to show how vital and how absorbing could 
be the lives of more various and more edify- 
ing, if less holy, personages, from Bam- 
fylde Moore Carew, the king of the gypsies, 
to Isadora Duncan. 
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of Distinction—that Compliment 
both the Donor and the Recipient 


HERE is no gift, more than a book, which properly chosen expresses the 
personality of both the donor and recipient. Out of a notable list of 
new publications we have selected these volumes as especially suitable for 
Christmas giving and as having such diversity of appeal as to satisfy a wide 


variety of tastes. 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 


By Claude M. Fuess. ‘Far and away the best biog- 
raphy of Webster yet written.”—The Nation. ‘“De- 
serves a place on the same shelf beside Beveridge’s 


. masterly biography of John Marshall.’ — Springfield 


‘Republican. An Atlantic Book. 863 pages. Frontis- 


/ pieces and 16 illustrations. Two volumes. $10.00 


A TOURIST IN SPITE OF HIMSELF 

By A. Edward Newton. The Prince of Bibliophiles 
has here written an extraordinary travel book filled with 
amusing situations and impudent observations. 27 illustra- 
tions by Gluyas Williams. An Atlantic Book. $3.50 


THE ADAMS FAMILY 


By James Truslow Adams. This famous historian 
here presents America’s most consistently distinguished 
family —the Adamses of Massachusetts. “One of the 
notable books of the year.” —New York Herald Tribune. 
An Atlantic Book. 80th thousand. 12 illustrations. $4.00 


By Mazo de laRoche. ‘One of the most beautiful things 
ever written about man’s most understanding dumb servitor. . . 


the peak of her creative writing.’’—- The Chicago Tribune. An 
Atlantic Book. With 18 illustrations by Morgan Dennis. Third 
large printing. $2.50 


FAMOUS FAMILIES OF GRANDNOTEE BROWN’S FRANKLIN: The Apostle of 


MASSACHUSETTS. ByMary HUNDRED 
Caroline Crawford. Entertain- 
ingly chronicles the achievements of 
more than 60 outstanding families. 
836 pages. With 106 illustrations.Two 
volumes. $10.00 


1927. By Marriet Connor D biog 
Brown. “Her life is an’epic of the raphy of Franklin.” —Allan Nevins in 


later pioneer days in the Middle the Saturday Review of Literature. 
West.” — American Library Associa- 547 pages. 90th thousand. 20 illus- 
tion. An Atlantic Book. $3.00 _ trations. $3.00 


YEARS, 1827= Modern Times. By Bernard 
Fay. ‘Incomparably the best biog- 


SOVIET RUSSIA: A Living Recordanda THE MAGIC OF THE BOOK. By William 
History. By William Henry Chamberlin. Dana Orcutt. More reminiscences and reflections 


“Beyond question the best account of the Bolshevist 
An Atlantic Book. ae Perfect Book’’, “The Kingdom of Books”, etc. 73 il- 
5 


regime.’’—New York Times. 
printing. 16 illustrations and a map. 


THE BELielons BACK=-. ACE 
GROUND OF AMERICAN TR 

CULTURE. By Thoms c. 
Hall. A scholarly and controver- 
sial work tracing the origins and in- 
fluence of the English dissenting 
tradition. $3.00 tions. 


om Boon OF SIMON. By 

A. S. M. Hutchinson. This 
story of A. S. M.’s three-year-old son 
will touch the heartstrings of every 


AVEL, 1830-1930. By 


Frank C. 
ting story begins with the clipper the happiest hunting ground this in- 


ships and ends with the great floating veterate antique hunter has ever lo- 
hotels of today. 64 pages of illustra- cated. An Atlantic Book. 61 illustra- 


esier,. The author’s current suc- ij 
cess, a Comedy in Five Acts, buiit raphy—from his boyhood in Norway 


of this famous bookman who wrote “In Quest of the 


lustrations. $5.00 


RY OF ATLANTIC COLLECTOR’ - ucK IN 
SPAIN. a ce 
Mrs. Carrick finds Spain 


Bowen, This fascina- Carrick. 


$4.00 tions $3.00 


THE BARRETTS OF WIM- SEPPALA: Alaska 
roe sineET By flizabeth Me 


By Rudolf Driver. 
cher. A colorful vigorous biog- 


“) parent. A delightful gift book. With around the romance of Elizabeth tohisfamousdashto Nome. AnAt- 


532 illustrations. $2.00 


Barrettand Robert Browning. $2.00 lantic Book. 52 illustrations. $3.00 


THE POEMS OF EMILY DICKINSON 


To celebrate the hundredth anniversary of the birth of this New England 
_ genius, the publishers have issued this single-volume Centenary Edition 
, which contains 800 or more of her poems — imperishable in their beauty. 


With frontispiece portrait. $4.00 





Entertaining Fiction 


Over the Hills. By Jeffery Farnol. $2.50 
Chances. By A. Hamilton Gibbs. 4th 
printing. $2.50 
The Big Barnes By Walter D. Edmonds. 

2nd printing. $2.00 


French Leave. By Jeannetie Pitige 
Gibbs. Sth printing 


A River Goes With - 
Howell Vines. 2nd a — ea ven 2 4 


Bandar Log. By A. W.Smith. $2.00 
es Slane’s Xf Lone Sete. By 
hillips Oppenheim. $2.00 


These books are for sale 
at all Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN 
& COMPANY 
Publishers, Boston 
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Man and the Stars 
By HARLAN TRUE STETSON 

Is para life on other planets? Has life any 

pe oy nificance? Has science displaced 
religion? Scores of such interesting possibili- 
ties comprise this exciting story of astronomy, 
from the days of primitive man to the present 
day. Illustrated $2.50 


Emotions of Men 


By FREDERICK H. LUND 


Why do we weep? Why do we love and hate? 
Questions like these are discussed in this pro- 
vocative study of the emotions and-the part 
they play in life. $2.50 


Japan’s Economic 


Position 
By JOHN E. ORCHARD 


f= most comprehensive study in the English 
the economic resources of Japan 

foley prt in relation to its industrial 
ment. Illustrated $5.00 


Undiplomatic 


Memories 
By WILLIAM FRANKLIN SANDS 


The record of the first thrilling years in the 
career of this distinguished American diplo- 
mat, who as confidential advisor to the pup- 
pet Emperor of Korea opposed singlehanded 
the rapacity of Russia and Japan. Illustrated 


One Man’s Gold 


Letters and Journals 
of a Forty-niner 
ENOS CHRISTMAN 
Edited by FLORENCE M. CHRISTMAN 


The exciting experiences of a newspaper man 
who joined the gold rush of ‘40 and saw its 
most turbulent days. IIlustrated $3.00 


The World's Eco- 


= s 
PROMEEC Dilemma 
By ERNEST MINOR PATTERSON 
Explores the root causes of the present world’ 


wide economic depression, and discusses 
possible solutions. “A clarifying contribu- 
tion.” —N. Y. Times $3.50 


P sno vm 
oa so 


By WILLIAM LAW 
The financial executive of one of America’s 
largest corporations boldly analyzes the tech- 
nique of stock speculation, points out its 
risks and how they can be minimized. $3.50 


° 
Living Africa 
By BAILEY WILLIS 
One of the last frontiers calls an old explorer 
and geologist. Dr. Willis travelled more than 
six thousand miles in the earthquake region 
of Central Africa. His book is a delightful 
record of adventure as well as a real contri- 
bution to science. Illustrated $4.00 





America’s Story 


As Told in Postage Stamps 
By EDWARD M. ALLEN 
History and the pleasures of stamp-collecting 
ingeniously combined. $2.50 


Who Am I? 


By RALPH BOYER 


Bedtime riddles largely on nature subjects, 
with delightful pictures that furnish the 


answers. $2.00 
X. Y. Z. 


By PETER GAY 


An Alphabet book of a new kind. Mustrated 
in color. $2.00 





at all bookstores or from publishers 
x70 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








Books of Special Interest 


French Dramatic Literature 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH DRAMATIC 
LITERATURE IN THE _ SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY: The Pre-Clas- 
sical Period (1610-1634). By HENRY 
CARRINGTON LANCASTER, Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1929. 2 vols. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM A, NITZE 
University of Chicago 


* TRANGE as it may seem, we still lack 
an adequate history of French Classical 
drama, There is, of course, Lanson’s pene- 
trating “Esquisse de la Tragédie Frangaise,” 
but that, as its title shows, is a syllabus and 
is limited to tragedy; whereas our real need 
is an unfolding picture of the conflicting 
genres of tragedy, tragi-comedy, pastoral, 
and comedy, set forth in realistic fashion 
with due regard to actual stage conditions 
in the seventeenth century, It is gratifying 
to note that an American scholar, Professor 
Lancaster, is proceeding to fulfil this long 
felt need. Since the publication of his in- 
portant study on tragi-comedy in 1907, he 
has advanced with steady step to become 
the historian of the French classical stage. 
If thoroughness is a qualification (though 
some readers will regret that he does not 
introduce more “atmosphere” and less fact), 
he possesses it to a minute degree, to which 
he weds a sense of irony and an occasional 
redeeming flash of humor. 

The two volumes before us (they are 
really one since the pagination is continuous 
throughout the closely packed 785 pages) 
deak only with the pre-classical era, It is 
a dull period, even for the student of ori- 
gins, and except for Théophile’s pastoral 
“Pyrame”—admired and edited by Rémy 
de Gourmont—and the early comedies of 
Corneille, the literary pickings in the period 
are few and of slight interest to non-pro- 
fessional readers. At the same time, the 
years from 1610 to 1634 witnessed the rise 
of a cultivated interest in the French stage, 
and all students of drama will be grateful 
that Lancaster has had the fortitude to as- 
semble and analyze over two hundred and 
fifty plays, to set them in their chronological 
order, and to show their bearing on the de- 
velopment of the theater itself. Thus this 
monumental study has several aspects: it is 
at once an introduction, a reference work 
for the baroque age of Louis XIII, and, 
finally, a history of the real foundations 
upon which Corneille, Moliére, and Racine 
were to build. 

English and American appreciation of 
French classical drama has suffered too long 
from brilliant but rather obvious half- 
truths. One of these, due to Saintsbury (who 
should have known better), is the slur that 
“Racine had an almost unlimited capacity 
for writing from models.” Professor Lan- 
caster has an opportunity definitely to si- 
lence such misconceptions, if in his succeed- 
ing volumes he will put into high relief not 
only the share that belongs to “imitation” 
but particularly that which springs from the 
creative impulse of individual genius. 

For this, it must be granted, there was 
little chance in this introductory era. Here 
playwright after playwright is toiling with 
his medium, for which there are no rules 
and hardly any doctrine. Richelieu did not 
return to power until 1624, and the great 
cardinal’s interest in the theater was an im- 
portant factor. Moreover, the Hotel de 
Bourgogne, which had inherited the proper- 
ties and partly the traditions of the “Con- 
frérie de la Passion,” was, as Lancaster 
makes clear, by no means in control of the 
“actors of the King.’ So that when the 
first “professional” dramatist appeared in 
the person of Alexandre Hardy, his task 
was apparent. Hardy built up an enormous 
repertory (some seven hundred plays) ; 
drawing upon Garnier, he made his plays 
more popular than those of his model; and, 
in breaking away from the lyrical tragedy 
of the Renaissance, he at the same time ¢s- 
tablished thé vogue of tragi-comedy—in e¢s- 
sence, the dramatized novel—and more than 
anvone ‘else determined its characteristics. 
This is no slight achievement. But Hardy 
isrnot “the father of the modern stage,” and 
to compare him with Shakespeare is to liken 
Sylvester to Milton. 

Italian influence in these early days mani- 
fested itself im stage decoration: the use 
temples, cross-ways, arches, pyramids, ana 
perspective (painted on a curtain stretched 
across the back of the stage), for all of 
which the model seems to have been Serlio; 
but the genre in which these appeared was 
the pastoral, imitated from such works as 

Tasso’s “Aminta” and Guarini’s “Pastor 
Fido.” Hardy had cultivated this genre, 
and it was to survive the generation of 1630 
and play a leading part, according to Lan- 
caster, in the acceptance of the unities. But 


of- 
. 


the fact that the poets Racan and Théophile 
took up the pastoral led to an emphasis on 
emotion, rather than plot, and an elevation 
of tone in the drama as a whole. If they, 
who were noblemen well-known at court, 
wrote for the stage, “no other persons of 
good birth need hesitate to do so.” 

Thus, by 1625, the stage was attracting 
not only writers of repertory but persons 
of note and poetic talent as well. One of 
these, recently arrived in Paris from Besan- 
gon, was Jean Mairet. During the follow- 
ing ten years his name leads all others in 
the history of the French stage. The un- 
fortunate part he took in criticizing Cor- 
neille’s “Cid” in 1637 definitely dimmed 
his fame—a fact that might have astonished 
him greatly in 16343, for then he was the 
outstanding figure both in the number of 
significant plays he had produced and in the 
influence he wielded as to style and dra- 
matic technique, It was Mairet, far more 
than Corneille, who “established the clas- 
sical system.” In restoring Mairet to his 
niche in the temple of fame, Professor Lan- 
caster has made his greatest contribution in 
the present two volumes, 

Mairet’s “Chryséide” in 1626 is a typical 
tragi-comedy. But the setting, partly in 
the woods, partly in a park, remind us of 
the pastoral. Indeed, besides Théophile’s 
“Pyrame,” its chief source was D’Urfé’s 
novel, the “Astrée,” that fountain-head of 
motifs, from which no less than “eight 
tragi-comedies and parts of many others” 
were derived. This item is worth noting. 
For not only was Mairet’s attention fo- 
cused on tragi-comedy and its half-sister, /a 
tragi-comédie pastorale, but his contempo- 
raries, Dy Ryer, Auvray, and Rotrou, fol- 
lowed his call. Hardy’s hold on the stage 
was now shaken. Young dramatists unite 
for the first time in what may be called a 
cénacle, Paris triumphs over the provinces 
in the production and the printing of plays. 
Most important of all, the Hétel de Bour- 
gogne is leased to a permanent troupe, and 
Richelieu takes an active interest in the 
stage. Finally, Rotrou’s “Bague de )?Ou- 
bly,” for which Lancaster fixes the date as 
1629, is a romantic comedy, with an orig- 
inal vein of fancy, and also the earliest 
French play taken from a Spanish dramatic 
source, Lope de Vega. 

The recognition of the drama as a re- 
spectable art is at hand. By 1630 France 
has an established theater, with any number 
of actable plays. Surveying the output, 
Lancaster observes: 


Some are packed with incident, others are 
comparatively simple. Some lay stress on anal- 
ysis of sentiment, on psychological struggle, 
others on the supernatural, on the lyrical ele- 
ment, on the spectacular, or the comic, pushed 
at times to indecency. The question is which 
type will prevail and what influences will de- 
termine the future. 


Here we come upon the three weird sis- 
ters of dramatic technique: the unities. The 
current view is to assign the introduction of 
them to the influence of Chapelain, whose 
career as a critic and academician had the 
support of Richelieu. This view Lancaster 
combats. And, realistically, he seeks his 
evidence in the drama itself. No dramatist 
in France, he says, between 1607 and 1628, 
mentions any such rules, On the other 
hand, freely interpreted, the unities are 
observed in the Ftalian  pastorals, the 
“Aminta,” “Pastor Fido,” and Bonarelli’s 
“Filli di Sciro.” It was there that Mairet 
found them when in 1629, while living at 
the home of Richelieu’s enemy (!) and 
later victim, the Duc de Montmorency, he 
was persuaded to write a pastoral “avec 
toutes le rigueurs que les Italiens ont ac- 
coutumé de practiquer en cet agréable genre 
@escrire.” The result was his “Silvanire,” 
published on March 31, 1631, more than a 
year after it had been acted, and preceded 
by a preface which in significance (if not 
interest) is equal to the famous “Préface de 
Cromwell” in the nineteenth century. 


The pastoral, says Mairet, like comedy, should 
include prologue, protasis, epitasis, and catas- 
trophe, and its subject should be invented, while 
that of tragedy should be traditional. 


He then defines unity of action as the one 
upon which all subsidiary actions should 
center, and he advocates the rule of twenty- 
four hours, to which (though place itself is 
not mentioned) he couples the proviso that 
an actor speaking at Rome in the first act 
should not be at Athens in the second. 

Mairet’s rules are not exacting, as yet. 
But his advocacy of them initiates the move- 
ment which is to culminate in the first reg- 
ular French tragedy, his own “Sophonisbe,” 
in 1634. As for Corneille, he seems to have 
been blissfully ignorant of the rules until, 
lured by the success of his own “Mélite,” 


he visited Paris in 1630. It was then that 
he learned of the twenty-four hour rule and 
applied it to tragi-comedy in “Clitandre.” 
The greatest of all tragi-comedies, the 
“Cid,” employs the unities tant bien que 
mal because in 1636 no dramatist who neg- 
lected them could hope to succeed against 
Mairet. Thus, according to Lancaster, 
vanishes “the romantic idea that the great 
Corneille had his wings clipped by the fol- 
lowers of Aristotle.” 

In pickingg out of Professor Lancaster’s 
somewhat turgid analyses this line of argu- 
ment, my object has been to show the solid 
basis upon which he builds, It is possible 
to advert here only briefly to the new and 
interesting light he throws on the develop- 
ment of stage technique, on the new Marais 
theater, rivalling the Hétel de Bourgogne 
after 1630, to which Corneille and even 
Mairet were to entrust their plays, on the- 
atrical properties and costumes, and on 
actors and actresses, like Bellerose, Marie 
Laporte, Mondory, and the versatile Robert 
Guérin, known in tragedies as La Fleur, in 
farces as Gros Guillaume. For these mat- 
ters and for the delightful early comedies 
of Corneille it will repay the reader to see 
what Lancaster has to say. Certainly no 
one need harbor the illusion that Rostand’s 
“Cyrano” gives a truthful picture of the 
early stage conditions in the seventeenth 
century. 

Taken as a whole, Professor Lancaster’s 
work is a healthy reaction against the aca- 
demic view that the classical drama was 
primarily fashioned by literary critics. “The 
play is the thing”—even, or perhaps espe- 
cially, in France. But the rigorous appli- 
cation of this method involves also a peril: 
that of failing to see the woods on account 
of the trees, Doubtless, Mairet’s practical 
application of the unities was inspired by 
the Italian pastoral, At the same time, 
Mareschal, whom Lancaster cites for his 
opposition to them, lets fall a remark to 
which Lancaster might have given some 
attention, He says, “Il faut d’autres moyens 
pour atteindre la vraysemblance” (cf. Mar- 
san, “La Pastorale Dramatiques Francaise”). 
Thus, what apparently lay back of the uni- 
ties was the time-old question of verisimili- 
tude, After all, the important thing is not 
the rules but their effectiveness in bringing 
the drama close to life—in making it seem 
true. This must have been a problem to 
the early seventeenth century dramatist, 
struggling with the multiplex stage setting 
of the Hétel de Bourgogne and especially 
with the episodic tragi-comedy. It is prob- 
ably Lancaster’s intention to reserve this 
question for future treatment in his chapter 
on the “Cid.” Meantime, his failure to go 
into it here is the one dramatic “flaw” 
which makes of these two volumes so human 
and so stimulating a work. 





In Hawaii 


HULA MOONS. By Don BLANDING, New 

York: Dood, Mead & Co. 1930. $3. 

Reviewed by HELEN FOLLETT 

NYONE who can read this book and not 

feel tempted to throw up his job (if he 
has any), farm out his children, sell his fur- 
niture to the landlady, and start for the 
islands of Don Blanding’s wandering, ‘then 
—for him (see the author’s lines to a bored 
tourist), “romance is dead, beauty is a hag, 
love is an idle tale . . . and glamour’s gone 
from all the world.” As for that person 
(unlucky soul!) who has once eaten of the 
fruit—literally and figuratively—of this 
Paradise of the Pacific, who has felt the 
charm of this gorgeously colorful island- 
country, lived within the spell of its delight- 
ful hospitality—auwe!—for him, “Hula 
Moons” is likely to prove as dangerously 
unsettling as would the sudden appearance 
on his desk of a free cabin passage to Hono- 
lulu in the Malolo, 

“Hula Moons” is a convincing book. It 
convinces one that living is a delightful ad- 
venture—in Hawaii; that it was, indeed, for 
Don Blanding. In his hand Hawaii placed 
the key to her magic kingdom; for four- 
teen years she showered him with her tropic- 
al gifts; and to him, as to a chosen few, 
she told her secrets. He chose lavishly and 
abundantly to suit a poet’s fancy, a painter’s 
eye, a vagabond’s desire: “Hula Moons” is 
the result, a chronicle, gay and vividly real, 
of the author’s sojourn in Tropjcalia. 

But in creating his background Mr. 
Blanding has been guilty of what some may 
call “stylistic outrages.” He has piled on 
adjectives in lavish fashion; exhausted every 
word of color, every superlative; used 
similes and metaphors without restraint 
(some are superb, others trite and common- 
place); and to an annoying extent he has 
repeated certain favorite words and phrases. 
Nevertheless he has kept his material in 
hand; he has brought it through to serve 
his purpose. 
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no wallspace in our 
history without its 
picture. 9 Srmemrars 


it good-natured and lively. * 


*That was one of the original ads for Currier and 
Ives. Today the pictures are more amusing than 
ever. They have stored up charm and humor with 
the years. They bring to life the whole epoch of the 
torchlight parade, the hour-glass waist and the big 
black cigar. They leave no wallspace in our history 
without its picture.... Mr. Currier and Mr. Ives 
is a sparkling commentary on American life and 
manners. It is an authentic contribution to Ameri- 
cana. It is as light and amusing as the latest New 
Yorker. It is a book to nourish talk at dinner tables 
—to give for Christmas—and to own and cherish 
in your own library. 


dr. CURRIER 
AND Mr. IVES 


by Russel Crouse 


GIFT TIP: “The gift for any collector of anything” (suggests the 
N. Y. Telegram). With 32 prints (full-size)—16 in five colors. 16 in 
three—alone worth more than the-cost of the book. At all bookstores. 

$5. DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
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For that deluxe present, give 


THE STORY OF SAN MICHELE 


By AXEL MUNTHE 
or 


MEMORIES and VAGARIES 
By AXEL MUNTHE 


mow ready in fine binding, limited editions, bound in three- 

quarters morocco, deluxe gift books, boxed. Two colors of 

leather available, red and blue. You can be confident that 

the contents, format, and bindings of these popular and rich- 

looking books will please your Trends. Each, boxed, $10.00 
(Regular trade editions, $3.75 and $3.00) 


INEXPENSIVE GIFT BOOKS 


THE KEEPING OF CHRISTMAS AT BRACEBRIDGE HALL, 
By Washington Irving. . . . A charming edition of this classic, 


with 15 illustrations in color by C. E. Brock. $2.00 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL, By Charles Dickens... With 8 
colored and 10 line illustrations by C. E. Brock. $1.50 


THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH, By Charlies Dickens. . . . 
With 8 colored and 10 line illustrations by C. E. Brock. $1.50 


HOLY NIGHT: A MYSTERY PLAY IN THREE SCENES, By 
Gregorio Martinez Sierra; English version by ‘Philip Hereford, 
witht wood engravings by Gabriel Pippet. $2.50 


FAMOUS HOUSES AND LITERARY SHRINES OF LONDON, 
By A. St. John Adcock. . . . With 59 illustrations by Frederick 
H. Adcock. $2.50 


COLLECTED VERSE OF LEWIS CARROLL. - Cone 
and Introduction by John Francis McDermott. .. . All the 
poetry gems by the creator of the world of Let's Make Be- 


lieve. lorful binding for gift purposes. $3.50 
A CHRISTMAS BOOK, By D. B. Wyndham Lewis... . A 
Christmas anthology of ail the ages. illustrated. $3.00 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, By Oliver Goldsmith... With 
16 illustrations in color by C. E. Brock. $2.00 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY, By Jane Austen. . . With 15 
illustrations in color by C. E. Brock. $2.00 


PRECIOUS BANE, By Mery Webb. . A de luxe edition 


illustrated in bleck and white and in color by Rowland Hilder 
‘ith an introduction by the Hon. Stanley Baldwin $3.00 
Regular edition, $2.50 
















EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 
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fo He ge 763 Treasure Island and 
Gift Set No. 1! 791 * 
800d Private Papers of ears 
Henry Ryecroft Gift Set No. 15 
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DUTTON SUCCESSES 


2 
THE LITTLE DOG LAUGHED 


By Leonard Merrick. . . . The best-selling book of short 
stories. “Amusing, witty, sardonic, sophisticated, brilliant, 
scintillating." —N. Y. World. 10th printing. $2.50 


° 
GREAT OAKS 


By Ben Ames Williams. . . . This new novel by the author 
of “Splendor” and “Touchstone” has never been serialized 
jn any magazine. “A story of magic and glamour, beauti- 
fully done, holding the reader in its thrall all the way.”— 
John Clair Minot, Boston Herald. 7th printing. $2.50 


. 
JENNY HEYSTEN’S CAREER 


By Jo Van Ammers Kuller. . . . The story of an actress 
who surrendered love for the stage. By the author of “The 


Rebel Generation.” 4th printing. $2.50 
a 
MR. PIM 
By A. A. Milne. ... An hilarious novel by the author of 


“When We Were Very Young.” “Told in a manner that 
makes every moment enjoyable.”—Boston Transcript. $2.50 


» 
RIDDLE OF THE YELLOW ZURI 


By Harry Stephen Keéler.... The author of “Sing- 
Sing Nights” and “The Amazing Web” at his best! We've 
saved this one tor the Dutton Prize Clue Mystery for De- 


cember. $2.00 


y 
THE BORGIAS 
Or At the Feet of Venus 


By Vicente Blasco Ibavez.... The only biography by the 
famous author of the best-selling of all the modern best- 
sellers “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” $3.00 


° 
MARY GLADSTONE : 


Her Letters and Diaries 


Edited by Lucy Masterman. . . . These witty, indiscreet 

memoirs of Gladstone’s daughter, a non-fiction best-seller, 

will entertain you tremendously. “A most interesting, im- 

portant, entertaining and diverting book.”—William Lyon 

Phelps. $5.00 
* 


WATER AND GOLD 


Being the true adventures of Charles G. Hedlund. 

Who is this Charlie Hedlund who signed on a brig with a 
drunken crew, who drifted for days lashed to the hulk of 
a capsized ship, who hunted for gold and found it? “Every 
page of his story is filled with engrossing adventures.”— 
Harry Hansen. $3.00 


THREE VIRGINS OF HAWORTH: 


An Account of the Bronte Sisters 


By Emilie and Georges Romieu. ... : A memorable pic- 
ture of the three genius sisters, written in the manner of 
Maurois’ “Ariel.” “You will enjoy this compact and excel- 
lent book.”—Alexander Woollcott. “Clearly one of the best 
biographies of the year.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. $3.00 


* 
WORD HUNT 


By Alexander Lichtentag. . . . The latest game sensation, 
popularized by Collier’s Magazine. “Both children and 
adults will enjoy the game and they will be able to refresh 
their vocabularies in doing it..—Dr. M. V. O'Shea. $1.35 


* 
THE SELBYS 


By Anne Green. . . .lf you're looking for a delightful book 
to read—or give, get “The Selbys.” It’s “the gayest and 
wittiest tale of the year.” 3lst printing. $2.50 








A Choice Groupf Fi 


THE PURPLE LAND, By W. H. Hudson. .. ESSAY 
This is a gift edition of Hudson’s great Nature Clasgieh’ Robert 


gloriously illustrated by Keith Henderson. “His wri) jj Lan 
ings come in that very small class of books which def!) tion. 
serve the title of literature,” said Theodore Roose S| cheapes 
of Hudson’s work. $5.08 | jyle's 

F} Colored 


FISHING BOATS AND FISHER FOLK, By Pe 
F. Anson... Dealing with the history and method 
of fishing employed on the East Coast of Scotland, thig ) DIARY 
book has been written and illustrated by an artist w by Guy 


94 phot 





has spent many years among the fisher folk. The boop) is 2°” 
is an intimate picture of their lives. $3.79) Jibrary 

rayon, 
VENICE AND ITS STORY, By Thomas Okey. .. 1) cany c¢ 


This beok presents the historical settings of Venice, j it EL 
art, romance and life, and is an up-to-date edition of TH 


book that for many years has been the standard be, 1 tion by 
Ae 


on the City. pg 
FLY FISHING, By Sir Edward Grey.... Am volume 
bock for the fisherman’s library, this volume will recall HIS" 
the sound of the water and the beauty of the days A I 
catch. Large paper edition bound in vellum, limited wi ped 

50 copies for sale in the U. S. A., signed by Viscouni — 
Grey, $30.00. New, revised trade edition. $3.75 aia b 


EVERYMAN: A MORAL PLAY.... An entirely is limite 
new edition of the great religious play of the Middlef™ tions of 
Ages. The text has been arranged and the illustration) THE . 
drawn and cut in wood by the famous English wood) prIDE 
cutter, Thomas Derrick. Limited, large paper edition,® jyjlliant 
only 185 .for sale in Great Britain and this country) journey: 
$30.00. Regular cloth edition, illustrated. $5.00 4 HIS’ 


THE EVOLUTION OF TROUT AND TROUTDE Gothein 
FISHING IN AMERICA, By Charles Zibeon South® book, th 
ard.... Many critics have expressed the opinion that aythorit: 
this volume is a masterpiece on Trout. A thoughtful } gardenir 
gift for the intelligent fisherman. Large full morocco® to 100 « 
edition, limited to 75 copies. Frontispiece, 10 colored 
plates and 2 maps. Autographed, $25.00. Regula 
edition, $10.09 


THE SWAN SHAKESPEARE: A PLAYER’S EDI. 
TION, Introduction and notes on production by C. BY for eve 
Purdom; Drawings of costumes and scenes by Jem MILI 
Campbell. ... There is no other edition of these plays With oi 
of such practical value to the player and student andj ns @ 
yet of interest to the general reader. The costumes olf ‘Lidren 
the principal characters are illustrated and there are Now Ve 
many designs for settings. Three volumes, boxed, $10.08 |, poop 


LOVE POEMS OF JOANNES SECUNDUS. . ..§ For eve 
An unabridged and unexpurgated edition of these frank} THE N 
and famous love poems, “too pagan for the tastes of § Moore. 
Victorians,” completely translated into English for the charmin; 
first time. Special gift binding and gold jacket. $3.50 For Bos 


NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE, By Gilbert § MOUN’ 
White, Edited with an introduction and notes by E. M.§ ... The 
Nicholson. . . . The text of this famous work, in this % recomme 
edition, follows the First Edition. Beautiful in format, @ by Theo 
with 19 illustrations and an original signed wood en @ir, ,.94 
graving by the illustrator, Eric Daglish, F. Z. S., this MAGY 
edition is limited to 50 copies for sale in the United - “ 
States. $40.00 8)" Po 

Regular domestic edition, $15.00 





trations 
For Ola 
SKETCHES ON THE OLD ROAD THROUGH FREED 
FRANCE TO FLORENCE, By A. H. Hallam Mur- feld 
ray. ... An exquisite travel book written with the eyes §°*,” * 


of a poet and the heart of a historian and illustrated by yf ~~ 

an artist whose pictures hint at something that lurks by i 

beyond their visible beauty. 32 illustrations in color. $5.00 § ” ’ _ 
For Old 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, By Thomas Car-§ wr » 
lyle, with an Introduction by Hilaire Belloc. “The| ahi 
French Revolution” still stands as one of the greatest § 5.1) 4 
histories ever written. This unusually attractive private AM ; 
library edition, bound in half-cloth and half-leather, is MO ech 
fully illustrated with twelve drawings by G. E. Chambers § , VIN 
and 16 portraits in photogravure. $6.00 
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NSTEAD of heralding the 
| convenience that you 
take it to 


of disintere 
when clerks fi 


y THE HOUSE or DI 


aises ourselves, we leave ,the choice to you—suggest for your 
the books you are in 

bookseller. He will be glad to show you the books, give you the opinioks 
critics, his customers, and others who have found you 
can decide at your leisure—avoid the inconvenience of last-minute shopping in crowded stores 
er it difficult to get what you want. 


in—tear out this advertisement— 





Fine Gift Books 


> pSsAYS OF CHARLES LAMB, Introduction by 
Robert Lynd and Notes by William Macdonald. 

)) Al] Lamb's essays are contained in this new library edi- 
tion. Fully illustrated, this is undoubtedly the best and 
‘) cheapest edition of its kind. It is uniform with Car- 


lives “French Revoluton.” Two volumes, boxed. 
1 Colored endpapers and 17 line drawings by C. E. Brock. 
| 24 photogravure plates and maps. $6.00 


-b) pIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS, with an Introduction 


by Guy N. Pocock. . The most famous of diaries 
ow offered in an ” attractive two volume, private 
Jibrary edition, fully illustrated with 34 drawings in 
crayon, pen and ink by Major Benton Fletcher, and 
many contemporary portraits. $7.00 


THE LIFE OF BENVENUTO CELLINI, —. 

tion by Henry Wilson. ... The vivacious “Life” 

the Florentine sculptor gives a fascinating picture of 
© genius, set in a colorful panorama of the age. The 
yolume is illustrated by Adrian De Friton. $3.00 
AHISTORY OF WOOD ENGRAVING, By Douglas 
© Percy Bliss... . The scope of this work is the whole 
development of the art of wood-engraving. There is an 
introductory essay on technique in the various periods 


Ms © anda bib liography of books on the subject. The edition 
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sis limited to 100 copies and is illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of wood engravings from Durer to Paul Nash. $12.00 


i? THE JOURNAL OF A TOUR ‘TO THE HE- 


BRIDES, By James Boswell. One of the most 


brilliant literary reporters that ever lived writes of his 
journeys. Fully illustrated. $3.00 
A HISTORY OF GARDEN ART, By. Marie Luise 
Gothein. ... A thoroughly delightful and readable 


book, this work is not a manual on gardening, but an 
authoritative historical and social record of the art of 
gardening. Over 600 plates and reproductions. Limited 
to 100 copies for U. S. A. $27.00 

Regular domestic edition, $25.00 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


For everyone 

MILNE CUT-OUT CHARACTER SETS.... 
With each of these two sets comes a set of cut-out char- 
acters of Christopher Robin and his friends Free for the 
children to play with. (When We Were Very Young and 
Vow We Are Six) or (Winnie-the-Pooh and The House 


at Pooh Corner.) Boxed, each $4.00 


For everyone 

THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS, By Clement 

Moore.... The most famous of Christmas poems, 

charmingly illustrated by Elizabeth MacKinstry. $1.00 

For Boys and Girls from 8 to 14 

MOUNTAINS ARE FREE, By Julia Davis Adams. 
. The enthralling story of William Tell, especially 

recommended by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. //lustrated 








by Theodore Nadejen. $2.50 


To read to little childrem 

MAGYAR FAIRY TALES, By Nandor Pogany. .. . 
Willy Pogany follows his “Mother Goose” with the illus- 
trations for these old Hungarian legends. $3.00 
For Older Girls 


FREEDOM’S DAUGHTER, By Gertrude Crown- 
feld.... “A delightful story for girls and I think 


very few will be able to put it down who have started 
to read it."—Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. Illustrated 
by Agnes Lehman. $2.00 


For Older Boys 


WITH MORGAN ON THE MAIN.... A rousing 
adventure story of dashing buccaneers. Jllustrated by 
Frank Adams. $2.00 


A Mechanical Picture Book for the little tots 
MOVING ANIMALS. ... Illustrated by C. H. 
Thompson. - $1.75 





: 


















» INC.. Publishers 
» New York 


FOR THE 
DISCRIMINATING READER 


* 
THE VILLAGE BOOK 


By Henry Williamson. ... “Full of beauty, humor, and 
truth."—Frank Swinnerton. “One of the finest things the 
distinguished author of “The Pathway” has done.—N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. - $2.50 


POCAHONTAS 


By Nathalia Crane. ... The poetical sensation of the 


season by the author of “The Janitor’s Boy.” “Extraor- 
dinary!” says Louis Untermeyer. $2.50 
Limited autographed edition, $10.00 


a 
THE BOOK OF MY LIFE 


By Jerome Cardan.... One of the world’s three great 
autobiographies, now translated into English for the first 
time, the memoirs of Cardan, Italian physician and mathe- 
matician, contemporary of Cellini. $3.50 


. 
JOHANNES BRAHMS 


By Richard Specht. ... “The standard work on Brahms 
and likely to remain so."—Thomas Mann, author of “The 
Magic Mountain.” Illustrated, $6.00 


e 
ANDROMEDA IN WIMPOLE 
STREET: The Romance of Eliza- 

beth Barrett Browning 


By Dormer Creston. ... “An authentic and well-written 

account of the greatest love affair in history.”"—William 

Lyon Phelps. $3.00 
* 


MESSALINA 


By Heinrich Stadelmann. .. . | A .sensational but scholarly 

picture of decadent Rome when “the imperial harlot” was 

its queen. $5.00 
* 


MADAME DE MAINTENON 


By Maude Crutwell.... “If you are looking for a good 

biography to read—or give, we recommend this.”—The 

New Criterion. $5.00 
es 


WAR LETTERS OF FALLEN 
ENGLISHMEN 


Edited by Laurence Housman. ... “This is a book you 
will treasure, for it is filled with the heroic words of heroes 
unawares.”—Washington Post. $3.00 


° 
GEORGE WASHINGTON’S 
COUNTRY 


By Marietta Minnigerode Andrews.... A charming 
Washington sketchbook, picture gallery ,and biography, all 
in one, by the author of * ‘My Studio Window.” $3.75 


THE DIVORCE CASE OF 
QUEEN CAROLINE 


By W. D. Bowman. . . . An episode in royal behavior that 
English historians have politely forgotten to mention. $3.75 


. 
THE ELIZABETHAN 
UNDER-WORLD 


By A. V. Judges. . A collection of sixteen of the more 
important Elizabethan tracts, dealing with vagabondage, 
cony-catching, and prison life. /llustrated. $6.00 
























OSCAR WILDE GIFT SET 


SALOME, THE BALLAD OF READING GAOL, 
THE HARLOT'S HOUSE 


Illustrated by JOHN VASSOS 


Here is the most popular gift set of 1930. These three works 
of Oscar Wilde, illustrated by the most populer of modern 
artists and encased in a beautiful presentation box, solve your 
ten dollar de luxe gift problem. Any booilover will be proud 
‘to give—and own them. The set, $10.00 


We have just published ULTIMO 


by the creators of “Contempo,” John and Ruth Vassos. This 

fantasy of the future contains many of. Mr. Vassos’ boldest 

inventions. $5.00 
Limited autographed edition, $15.00 


e 

These new books by well-known authors at a popular price 
of one dollar have been designed and published es de- 
lightful and inexpensive gift books. In attractive half bind- 
ings, many people prefer to give them instead of expensive 
Christmas cards. More enduring, they will also more. truly 
reflect your own good taste. $1.90 each 
CHRIST OR CAESAR by William Lyon Phelps. . . . A Christ-’ 
mas Meditation by the ever-popular author of “Happiness.” 
GRATITUDE by Dr. Henry Van Dyke. . . . An essay on. the 
art of happy living by one of America's beloved writers. 
CONVERSATION by Andre Maurois. . . . “The author of 
‘Byron’ has never written anything more essentially human, 
witty, and entertaining.""—Philadelphia Public-Ledger. 
IMAGINATION by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. . The famous 
radio "Minister to Millions” writes on mankind's divine gift. 
L'AMOUR or THE ART OF LOVE by Paul Geraldy. . . . 
Witty advice on how to make love and keep it. 
THE FRAGRANT MINUTE by Wilhelmina Stitch. . . . Cheer- 
ing and consoling verses to lighten the troubled heart. 
MOTHER AND SON by Kathleen Norris. . . . One of the 
most popular books by America's most popular women writer. 
THE ROAD-MENDER by Michael Fairless. . . . Prime-Min- 
ister MacDonald has especially recommended this book on 
how to make the best of life. 
CONTRACT BRIDGE IN 20 MINUTES by Harold Thorne. 

. A short cut to perfect bridge. 9th printing. 
BACKGAMMON IN 20 MINUTES by Haroid Thorne. 
The quick way to learn the latest indoor sport. 7th printing. 
































A New Idea for Christmas! 


THE ALDINE CHAP 
BOOKS 


Here are six titles, printed on h f , 
ogy ey dedanel ad illustrated - whoa Ge alkene &. C. we Wau. 
win Pharagg * ng —— an individual — snvlape 
mailing. m elightful substitutes greeting 
and oe more useful, unusual, and no more dhactehen 
FUN O' THE FAIR. by Kenneth Graham 
THE COUNTRY CHURCH by Washington Irving 
DREAM CHILDREN and THE CHILD ANGEL 

by Charles Lamb 
BROTHER WOLF by Saint Francis 
THE OLD LADY AND THE MAID SERVANT by Leigh Hunt 
OUR LADY'S TUMBLER by Charles Lamb 


Each, $0.50 
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The 27-year-old author whe 
has shipped aboard square- 
* riggers since he was 16. 


“A magnificent book; it deserves to become a 
elassic. It ought to bé read by millions.”— 
William Lyon Phelps in SCRIBNER’S. 






“A book to rank with the few genuine classics 
of the sea.”-—-Dorothea Laurance Mann in the 
BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. 


“What those boys did in the Grace Harwar is 
well-nigh incredible and perfectly magnifi- 
cent.” William McFee in ihe N,. Y. SUN. 








i ee ee Bee ee SS eT we ma 
Give BOOKS this year 
A NOTE IN MUSIC 
By ROSAMOND LEHMANN 
Hogh Walpole and most other critics Miss 
‘ Lehmann’s new novel as superior to sensa- 
; tional Answer. 
‘3 (A few copies of the De Luxe edition are still available at $5.00) 
ee. THE TALKIES 
Ei By A. E. Krows 
bi The firss book on talking con- 
fy | AN AMERICAN EPOCH 
Be? Southern Portraiture in the National Picture 
aa By Howard W. ODUM 
. Author of “Rainbow "Round My Shoulder” 
fe A vivid and b ty vestitoeed petthagel af vie 
‘a Southern hat a storehouse 
a images is this book!"—-N. Y. Times shso 







The decline and fall of the Puritan tradition 
x in America. “We can never have po ens 
i such masterly studies as this one 
& Schneider.”-~N. Y. Times $3.00 
P: Ths Decemivor Selection of the Catholte Book Club 
@ | LIFES AN 
ze By FRANC-NOHAIN 
ee “Rarely has so mach wisdom and cheer 
er: been put between the covers a book.” 
i —Mercure de France $2.00 
3: | HIGH STAKES AND 
4 The Life of Jefferson Davis 
- By ROBERT W. WINSTON 
: Author of" Andrew Johnson, Plebeian end Patriot” 
y Ap exciting and erful of a 
; “A highly readable book.” — Cart 
: seedburg. Y We Deewered. S020 
JEAN-CHRISTOPHE 
eS By ROMAIN ROLLAND 
i< “The F -saawrs novel of the twentieth century.” 
—Will Durant. Complete in one volume, $5.00 
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millions!” —wmizam Lyon PHELPS in SCRIBNER’S 








CAPE HORN 


By A. J. VILLIERS 


AUTHOR OF “FALMOUTH FOR ORDERS” 





N the middle of March, 1929, the full-rigged ship Grace Harwar éet out 
from Wallaroo, Australia, deep-laden with wheat for ‘delivery at Fal- 


mouth for orders. Almost five months later she staggered into the harbor 
of Queenstown, Ireland, rusty, covered with long barnacles, her ensign half- 
masted, in distress. In between there lay a strange tale ... . 


Mr. Villiers’ magnificent account of this heroic voyage is one of the greatest 


narratives in the annals of the sea. 


“A* stirring and convincing story.”—Harry 
Hansen ay the N. Y. WORLD. ri 
“He has ly enriched the ancient tradition 


of deep sea and their sai 
Cammeit Lunt in the N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE. 


“A veritable epic of the age of sail.” — 
Galveston Daily News. 


“A thrilling narrative of the sea.”—Walter 
B. TIMES. 


in the N. Y. 


The most highly praised book of the year! 


Illustrated with remarkable photographs taken 
during the voyage. 


And when you've read CAPE HORN, don’t 


forget that only last year Mr. Villiers 

another windjammer saga entitled F. UTH 
FOR ORDERS which the —_ have ranked 
with “Two Years Before the Mast.” 


By Way of Cape Horn, $3.50 
Falmouth for Orders, $3.50 
Boxed together, $7.00 








[ekSe COLLECTED 
=. POEMS OF 


RospertT Frost 


The definitive edition of a great Ameri- 
can poet, this book becomes at once a 
work of the highest importance. It con- 
tains the previously published books 
“North of Boston,” “A Boy’s Will,” 
“Mountain Interval,” “New Hampshire,” 
and “West-running Brook,” together 
with six new and heretofore unpublished 
poems. 


“Mr. Frost shares with Edwin Arlington 
Robinson a dual throne. They are 
undoubtedly the two greatest living 
American poets.”—Liewellyn Jones in 


The binding is library buckram of a rich 
brown shade, stamped in gold. As a 

ispiece there is.a reproduction of 
Mr. Frost’s latest photograph. $5.00 


The Ideal Christmas gift! 
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A sensation in Europe, Paul Morand’s 
astonishing estimate of New York is now 
“Of all the foreign visitors who have 
recorded their impressions of New York, 
not one, it may be safely ventured, has 
written more amusingly than Paul 
Morand: This is an effervescent ee 
never pedestrian, witty, an 

always alive.”—The New York Times. 
“We should be grateful to him. You 
will object to a paragraph on page 131; 

ming cousin will 


your more 
dislike the whole of 171 and 172. 
But that is only to be ”_—Ford 
Madox Ford in theN. Y. Herald Tribune, 
League of America. $2.50 
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Foreign Literature 


Spanish Politica] Literature 


LA JUSTICIA BAJA LA DICTADURA. 
By SaLazaR ALONSO. Madrid: Zeus. 
1930. 

POR LA CONCORDIA. By FRancisco 
CamBO, Madrid: Compania Ibero-Ameri- 
cana, 1928. 

LA VALORIZACION DE LA PESETA. 
By Francisco CaMBO, Madrid. i929. 

LA RUTA DE MARCELINO DOMINGO. 
By ALicia GARCITORAL, Madrid: Mor- 
ata. 1930. 

LA DICTADURA EN MARRUECOS. By 
HERNANDEZ Mir. Madrid: Morata, 
1930. 

AL ‘SERVICIO DE LA REPUBLICA. By 
ALEJANDRO LERROUX. Madrid: Morata. 
1930. 

LAS PEQUENAS TRAGEDIAS DE MI 
VIDA. By ALEJANDRO LERROUX, Madrid: 
Zeus. 1930. 

DE LA DICTADURA A LA REPUBLICA. 
Prologo de Edwardo Ortega y Gasset. 
By GENERAL E, LOPEZ DE OcHoa. Ma- 
drid: Zeus. 1930. 

AL SERVICIO DE LA PATRIA. By 
VicrorR PRADERA. Madrid: Morata. 
1930. 

sUS NOTAS, ARTICULOS Y_ DIS- 
CURSOS. By Primo bE Rivera. Pro- 
logo de JosE Maria PEMAN. Madrid: 
Saez Hermanos. 1929. 

EL PAN DE LA EMIGRACION. By 
J. SANCHEZ-GUERRA, Prologo del Dr. G. 
MARANON. Madrid: Compania  Ibero- 
Americana, 1930. 

EL MOVIMIENTO REVOLUCIONARIO 
DE VALENCIA. By RaAraEL SANCHEZ- 
GuERRA. Madrid: Compania Ibero-Ameri- 
cana, 1930. 

LA DICTADURA MILITAR. By F. 
VILLANUEVA. Madrid: Morata. 1930. 


Reviewed by CARLETON BEALS. 


HE fall and death of the 

dictator, Primo de Rivera, has let loose 
an ever augmenting stream of political 
criticism, some of it from the pens of out- 
standing political leaders and army officers. 
On the whole, none of it is very construc- 
tive, but whatever the shade of opinion, 
radical or reactionary, it is uniformly super- 
critical of the pre-dictatorial parliamentary 
system, of the dictatorship of Primo de 
Rivera and of the present twilight period 
of Berenguer. The conservative-royalist 
Sanchez-Guerra joins hands in the same 
book with the outspoken republican Dr. 
Marafon to point out the ills from which 
Spain suffers. Both the Catholic-Fascist 
journalist, Victor Pradera, who served on 
the advisory council of the dictator, and 
the republican liberal, General Lopez de 
Ochoa, who was kicked out of the army, 
jailed, and exiled, join hands in condemn- 
ing Primo for not having wiped out the 
traditional party lines in Spain. Even 
through the blatant, vain rationalizations 
of Primo, published while still in office, 
runs the constant consciousness that Spain’s 
economic and social life is in a sickly state. 


Spanish 


More than ever, it is clear that the two 
hinges upon which recent political events 
in Spain have swung are the problems of 
Morocco and of Catalan separatism. And, 
as usual, the Catalans, Francisco Cambo, 
former Minister of Finance, and General 
Lépez de Ochoa, provide us with the clear- 
est expositions among the books cited. In 
his “Por la Concordia,” Camba has given 
a classic and clear statement of the Catalan 
problem, equally critical of the extreme 
Catalan natignalists and of the Spanish 
“assimilationists.” The successful outcome 
of the activities of either extreme group can 
only be another and even more tragically 
isolated and backward Portugal. He points 
the way to an Iberic federal system, either 
under the monarchy (which is his personal 
preference) or under a republican system. 
Only in this way can Portugal be brought 
back into the fold, and obviously, he con- 
tends, this is the road towards Spanish 
political rehabilitation rather than futile 
colonial enterprise in Morocco. In_ his 
book “La Valorizacién de la Peseta,” while 
he did not tackle the iniquitous private 
monopolies and scandalous concessions of 
the dictatorship as did Unamuno in his 
clandestine leaflets from Henendaye, France, 
nevertheless in an openly published volume 
before the dictator’s fall, Cambé thoroughly 
exposed the mad financial policy of Primo, 
tore the mask off of his supposed economies, 
and showed clearly that while Primo was 
telling the world that Spain was balancing 
its budget, in reality the directorate had in- 
creased the debt by a thousand million 
pesetas, 

But the best book of them all is that by 
General Lépez de Ochoa, which combines 


2 running account of his personal difficulties 
with the dictatorship with a firm treatment 
of the traditional problems of Catalan 
separatism, syndicalism, Moroccan expan- 
sion, the judiciary, and intellectual free- 
dom. He is frankly in favor of a federal 
republic for Spain, in which the man- 
comunidad of Catalan may be revived on 
a semi-autonomous basis. 


se 

It is because the Catalan problem raises 
every political and economic issue involved 
in present-day Spanish life that it has 
aroused the fears of the monarchy, and no 
minister, liberal or conservative, who held 
office prior to Primo, long endured if he 
made a start toward a rational solution. 
Any concession to Catalan involved an ex- 
tension of democracy, odious to a mon- 
archical system headed by a king secretly 
absolutist in spirit. Catalan was also the 
fountain-head of the syndicalist movement. 
Primo, with his bloodthirsty aide, Martinez 
Anido (whom he made Secretary of State, 
and who ordered the secret assassination of 
three hundred labor and separatist leaders 
while in Catalonia), bought off the Catalan 
industrialists for his coup d’état of 1923 by 
promising a discontinuation of the terrorist 
activities of his secret police and a simul- 
taneous extension of Catalan freedom from 
feudal imposts which had been strangling 
the most progressive and industrialized por- 
tion of the Peninsula. Primo continued his 
terrorism, but he destroyed the mancomun- 
idad and all Catalan liberties, increased the 
imposts and bureaucratic exactions, Blatant- 
ly he announced that in twenty-five years 
these tactics would destroy the entire prob- 
lem of Catalan separatism. As a matter 
of fact, he intensified the movement and 
turned it definitely into republican chan- 
nels, 

These recent studies show clearly that, 
in addition to the Catalan problem, the 
King wished, through the coup of Primo 
to avert the investigation by the Cortes of 
the Moroccan débacle, for which the mon- 
archy was so directly responsible. And while 
none of these volumes shows so clearly 
as did the articles published anonymously 
in French magazines by Manuel Alzafa, thé 
brilliant editor of the now defunct Espana, 
the direct connivance of the king in the 
seizure of power by Primo, nevertheless the 
book by Hernandez on the Moroccan situ- 
ation, though by a swashbuckler imperialist, 
reveals the whole imbecility of the govern- 
ment both before and after Primo’s advent 
in dealing with Morocco on any basis, im- 
perialist or otherwise. Primo de Rivera, 
through his censorship of the press, an- 
nounced to Spain a brilliant campaign which 
had terminated the Moroccan problem for- 
ever, and had himself named Captain Gen- 
eral in a triumphal re-entry into Madrid, 
after what was, in reality, a disastrous, ill- 
considered retreat which cost sixteen thou- 
sand Spanish lives. Any study of the 
Moroccan question should, of course, include 
the account by Berenguer, which more than 
any other, reveals Spanish official and mili- 
tary ineptitude, the colossal graft, traffick- 
ing in arms, and debauchery of the occupa- 
tion—a situation for which Berenguer was 
personally largely responsible. How much 
the King fears any probing of Morocco 
is revealed by the fact that Berenguer, in 
spite of being sentenced to twenty years 
imprisonment by a military court martial, 
in spite of these revelations, was raised in 
rank by the king, made head of the Palace 
guards, and is now Prime Minister of the 
realm, It is indeed a twilight moment for 
Spain! 

se 

One does not have to read the old-war 
horse conservative Republican Lerroux, or 
the more radical Domingo, to realize that 
the Primo episode in Spanish life has con- 
verted republicanism from a suave Sunday 
school lament into a real movement cor- 
responding to deep sentiments of a large 
portion of the Spanish population. Before 
1923, the King was almost sacrosanct, even 
for republicans; today he has lost the re- 
spect of nearly all thinking Spaniards, even 
of a large part of the Conservative faction, 
who believed in the parliamentarian system. 

But no real synthesis of any live forces 
in Spain have yet taken place. A divided 
nation makes possible the irritated acceptance 
of a degraded political régime headed by 
Berenguer. Most of the present criticism 
comes from men associated with the equally 
discredited pre-dictatorial system. They 
have little to offer, except the fact that 
things are in a bad way. The Conservatives 
are divided over the question of the mon- 
archy. The Catalans are divided over the 
same question; the syndicalists and indus- 


trialists are still pro-Catalan and_ still 
equally bitter at each other, The repub- 
licans are divided into those purely anti- 
monarchical and those seeking through re- 
publicanism a sound economic program. 
The Socialists are discredited by their quasi- 
collaboration with the Primo régime. The 
demagoguic character of Romanones, pater 
familias of the Liberals, is clearly deline- 
ated. The present outlook is that the Span- 
ish ship of state will drift rudderless over 
the troubled sea of factional political strife, 
with an increasing aggravation of its more 
serious problems, a financial situation grow- 
ing steadily worse. The monarchy is in a 
pretty pickle. If it accepts the leadership 
necessary to retrieve the situation, then it 


must permit the curtailment of the army 
and the church, both burdensomely para- 
sitical but both providing the main support 
for the present system. Without them, the 
monarchy cannot survive. The other al- 
ternative is the present one of watchful 
waiting, with ultimate catastrophe ahead. 

But it is significant ofthe confusion in 
Spanish political life that ‘serious discussion 
still revolves around Morocco and Catalonia, 
rather than around the fundamental prob- 
lems of capital and labor, absenteeism, the 
relations between church and state, the army, 
education, bossism (caciguismo), etc. In this 
respect, even Primo de Rivera was more 
courageous, But then he had no one to 
answer back. : 
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"We have never had before, the man and his 
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"These letters reveal Adams more intimately than 
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received, 


Biography 
WAGONS WEST. By E.izaBeTH Pace. 
Farrar & Rinehart. 1930. $4. 


Is there any end to the literature of the 
‘forty-niners? Years ago it might have 
seemed exhausted, yet autobiographical nar- 
ratives and volumes of letters are continual- 
ly appearing. A large proportion of the 
gold hunters apparently realized that they 
were making history which should be re- 
corded. The present volume is one of sev- 
eral evidences that the stream is at last run- 
ning thin. Though edited with great care, 
it lacks continuous narrative interest and its 
historical value consists merely in a repeti- 
tion, with a few new details, of what we 
knew before. 

The book is a compilation based upon the 
letters of Henry Page, a young man of 
Vermont birth, who, after vainly seeking his 
fortune in Illinois, joined a company which 
left St. Louis in April, 1849, for the gold 
digging. He had quarreled with his wife 
before leaving, and a combination of home- 
sickness and contrition led him to write 
long letters to her during the two years of 
his absence. He failed to strike it rich— 
failed so completely that it was with great 
relief that he received news of a legacy 
of ten thousand dollars from his father. 
But he had a healthy experience of the 
rough life of the Far West, and sets it all 
down in factually detailed and _ ill-punc- 
tuated letters. His party crossed to the 
Pacific slope by way of Fort Hall and the 
Humboldt Desert, and he was able to spend 
part of the surnmer of 1849 washing gold 
in the Bear River valley. The placer de- 
posits contained so little that poor Henry 
Page thought himself lucky to have $280 
in his pockets when winter began. After 
spending some time in Sacramento, which 
he hastily describes, he went for the winter 
of 1849-50 some fifty miles east to the 
Weber dry diggings, in the very district 
where Marshall had made the original dis- 
covery of gold. The weather, the camp 
outfits, the habits of his three partners, the 
poor returns, the price of goods, and Cali- 
fornia politics make up the staples of the 
letters. There is little here that is not fa- 
miliar. 


Many of them will be reviewed later. 


But if the letters are commonplace, the 
editing is not, Miss Page, a grand-niece of 
the ’forty-niner, has made her task a labor 
of love. Her narrative is full and careful, 
and is decidedly more entertaining than the 
epistolary matter. It is enriched by some 
dozens of photographs which she took on 
her uncle’s trail. 


Fiction 
A RICH MAN’S DAUGHTER. By R. H. 

MorrraM. Harpers. 1930. $2.50. 

This volume will certainly not enhance 
the enviable reputation which Mr. Mot- 
tram won by his “Spanish Farm Trilogy,” 
but on the other hand, from Homer down, 
every author has the right to an occasional 
nod. Let us be charitable and assume that 
“A Rich Man’s Daughter” was written dur- 
ing one of the author’s nodding periods, and 
that having got a rather poor book out of 
his system, he will again settle down to 
fulfil the rich promise of his earlier work. 

Not that “A Rich Man’s Daughter” is 
without merit. The story of the author’s 
hero, Geoffrey Skene, returned from the war 
to civilian life as an architect in an English 
provincial town, is interesting and plausible 
enough up to a certain point. One gets 
from Mr. Mottram a definite sense of the 
relative emptiness of life during the transi- 
tion period, when men were called on to 
forget what for four years had seemed the 
whole of life and to take up again the 
threads that they had dropped an eternity 
ago, The difficulties of that adjustment are 
here suggested with subtle understanding. 
But when it comes to the character of the 
heroine, Olive Blythway, daughter of a war 
profiteer and bride of a head-wounded boy, 
Mr. Mottram is less happy and far less 
subtle. In asking the reader to follow him 
in the mysterious sea-change which takes 
place in Olive’s character, he is asking too 
much, and the invocation of Death as a 
deus ex machina to secure a happy and re- 
spectable ending is sheer amateurish bun- 
gling. If he wanted his hero and heroine 
to live happy ever after he should have 
chosen a different situation in which to put 
them, Nevertheless, though the author nods, 
there is enough in this book of the delicate 


perception and compact expression of the 
Mottram of “The Spanish Farm” to make 
one look with confidence for his next vol- 
ume. 


DOWN THE RED LANE. By HeEnrz! 

NADEL. Bobbs-Merrill. 1930. $2.50. 

It is rather curious that France, which 
bore the brunt of the war, has not pro- 
duced any war books of first importance 
since those of Henri Barbusse and Roland 
Dorgelés, which appeared during and im- 
mediately after the conflict. The reason, 
perhaps, may lie in the fact that the French 
alone have seemed more or less satisfied with 
the results of it all, and patriotic pride in 
their victory has stilled discussion of the 
more realistic side of the four years of na- 
tional suffering. Pardonably enough, there- 
fore, the tendency has been to try to forget 
what M. Barbusse and General Sherman de- 
scribed in identical and succinct phrase as 
the hell of war. Yet among the innumerable 
Frenchmen who fought there must be some 
who have memories as poignant as those of 
their less reticent Teuton or Anglo-Saxon 
comrades in arms, 

M. Henri Nadel’s “Sous le Pressoir” is 
not the best even of the few French books 
which purport to give some account of 
the average man’s experiences in the trenches, 
but it is a straightforward document, clear 
and admirably free from parti pris, pacifistic 
or otherwise. It tells a simple story of how 
a young French student, called to the colors, 
kept himself whole and sane in the midst 
of horrors by rigorous attention to the busi- 
ness in hand and faith in its outcome. 
Neither the frightfulness nor the glamor,— 
if the last war can imaginably be invested 
with glamor,—is overstressed, so that in the 
end an unprejudiced picture of a common 
soldier’s reactions to his job during training 
and in the trenches, is given, The book is 
not comparable to the better non-Gallic 
novels in range or depth of feeling, nor is 
it impersonal enough to be considered ex- 
clusively as history, nor as a mere account 
of how the soldier is trained and mode fit 
to fight, yet it shows conclusively that there 
were some in France who without in the 
least possessing the military temperament 
nevertheless managed to make war some- 
thing more than an animal business of en- 
durance. M. Nadel retained his faith both 
in human nature and the life of the spirit 
throughout the terrible period; it is per- 


»haps no wonder that. he seems.a trifle dif- 








‘‘Like a beaker of champagne. . 


. as long as there are young men and women they 


will thumb with delight the tale of adventures told by Mr. Churchill with the skill of 
a Dumas.’’—London Observer. 


A Roving 
Commission 


My Early Life 
by 


Winston §&. 
Churchill 





WINSTON CHURCHILL IN THE UNIFORM OF THE 


Author of “The World Crisis,” etc. 


“I do not believe a more delightful thing of its kind 
has been written in our day.’’—John Buchan. 


“Mr. Churchill’s record of his youth and young man- 
hood is his finest literary achievement.” 
—London Times Literary Supplement. 


“A very magnificent canvas, and its magnificence is 
mainly due to the fact that the author ha 
writing it as much as he enjoyed living it, and that he 
is able to cohvey his enjoyment to the reader who 
shares it with him to the full.” 

—The Spectator (London). 


Profusely illustrated. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 


$3.50 


SOUTH AFRICAN LIGHT HORSE 


The first complete account of 
his spectacular escape from a 


Boer prison and flight across 


two hundred and fifty miles 
of hostile country to safety; 
his part in the charge of the 


21st Lancers at Omdurman— 


enjoyed 


At your bookstore 


the last great cavalry charge 
in military history; thrilling 
campaigns against the hill 
tribes in India; political cam- 
paigns in England and ab- 
sorbing recollections of school 
days at Harrow and Sand- 
hurst, all, as the London 


Times declares, ““more excit- 


ing than any novel.”’ 





fident in confessing the fact to us now. His 
friend Romain Rolland has provided a sage 
foreword for the American edition, the ex- 
cellent translation of which is by Blair Tay- 
lor. 


EVERY MOTHER’S SON. By Norman 
Linpsay. Cosmopolitan Book Corpora- 
tion. 1930. $2. 

Not all artists are du Mauriers when 
they turn to fiction. Norman Lindsay, who 
is a distinguished Australian artist, has here 
done a job in a new field that is by no 
means bad, but is certainly not a “Trilby” 
or even a “Peter Ibbetson.” A fault that 
one discovers, not without irritation, is that 
though Mr. Lindsay is an Australian and 
though the scene of his book is laid in Aus- 
tralia, as one gathers from casual refer- 
ences, there is nothing essentially Austra- 
lian about it and it might just as well be 
laid in Podunk, U. S. A., or Little Up- 
ton, England, or Beauvais-sur-Eure, France. 
That is, his mothers’ sons and daughters are 
just the same kind of semi-educated, carnal- 
minded, lecherous young people that realistic 
authors in America and England and France 
think that young people in small towns 
ought to be. Thus young Robert Piper, 
preparing for college and life in general, 
gets drunk on beer and seduces the minister’s 
daughter in the intervals of writing bad 
poetry and keeping a self-conscious diary; 
his sister Ethel is a natural-born prostitute, 
and his elder sister would be realistically 
carnal except for her inhibitions, while 
Millie, the minister’s daughter, was seduced 
only in a manner of speaking, for she cer- 
tainly asked for it. 

Thus there is nothing new or original, 
still less anything distinctively Australian, in 
Mr. Lindsay’s novel. He treads, with fair 
success, a well-worn path down Main Street. 


FOREST OF THE HANGED. By Liviu 
REBREANU. Translated from the Ru- 
manian by A. V. Wise. Duffield. 1930. 
$2.50. 

This book brings to American readers 
the work of a foremost Rumanian novelist. 
It is a tortuous, emotionally-bogged story, 
pitched against a World War background 
in the Balkans, Properly i’ is not a war 
book, but rather a study of a soul tortured 
with a sense of guilt. Apostol Bologa, a 
young Rumanian student, enlists in the Hun- 
garian army as a gesture of valor to im- 
press his cool fiancée. He-serves with dis- 
tinction and becomes an officer. Then as 
a member of a court-martial body trying 
a deserter, he assents in the verdict of guilt 
—military degradation and death by hang- 
ing. He is present at the execution; the 
doomed man’s heroic bearing touches him 
deeply, and is the beginning of scruples and 
questionings of war as a human procedure. 

When Apostol’s fatherland enters the 
struggle on the side of the Allies, his al- 
legiance is divided between the army for 
which he is fighting and the country of his 
birth. He remembers his dying father’s 
plea: Never forget that you are a Ruman- 
ian. The outcome is inevitable; he deserts 
after much heart-searching, and in the end 
goes to a death by hanging. 

The dramatic appeal which the work at- 
tempts to maintain is based upori this inner 
writhing and the dénoitement which will 
spring from it, “Forest of the Hanged” 
has a kind of intensity. But it is derived 
less from effective handling—throughout, 
the work is marred by an emotional ex- 
cess equivalent to hysteria, and moralizing 
—than from the tensity and gruesomeness 
inherent in the subject matter. 
EX-JUDGE. Anonymous. Brentano’s. 

1930. $2. 

The author with journalistic deftness 
seizes upon the day’s news of revelations of 
purchased and machine-controlled judges to 
write a good story of the workings of the 
political powers in a great city. The local 
color of this novel is well applied, and many 
otherwise good citizens who have never 
troubled themselves with district politics or 
the character of the judges upon whom they 
vote will gain from these pages a fair idea 
of politics as it too often is. Generally in 
such an opportunely written novel the back- 
ground is the main, if not the sole, in- 
terest, against which a hackneyed plot is 
paraded, but in “Ex-Judge” the story 1s 
worthwhile on its own account. 

From the first night on which Young 
David Gaunt enters the Tammanela Social 
and Political Club, an ambitious if briefless 
attorney, until the ending of his career the 
story more than holds its own. One may 
occasionally wonder whether Gaunt was not 
too blind in failing to realize the power 
which was behind, above, and below his 
elevation to the bench, and the debt he 


(Continued on page 401) 
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In England it’s the sensation of the 
hour. It’s a long panoramic novel of behind-the-scenes in 
a great hotel. The best of critics find it comparable with 
his Clayhanger and The Old Wives’ Tale. It’s Mr. Bennett’s 
best book in many years. 

*“*A stupendous book,” says Sheila Kaye- 
Smith, “not merely in the sense of its 240,000 words; but 
because it is a huge, exciting conception. Reading ii is like 


ner 
vill 
ad”? 
ved 
put, 


living in some vast luxury hotel.” 


Frank Swinnerton says, “It held me 
engrossed, hour after hour.”’ Gerald Gould exclaims, “What 


#9? 


a vast achievement, at once staggering and dazzling! 


ing 


less 








In it you meet more than 80 characters 


of e ‘ . ° . ° 
He wrote 30 books to write —all amazingly alive—enjoy (as the London Times points 
al this book! The idea of the complex universe out) “gorgeous women, gorgeous wines, gorgeous rapture 
~ encompassed in a great hotel fascinates Mr. Bennett. for two days in a Paris flat, gorgeous abandon, a gorgeous 
Once he wrote a book about it—Crand Babylon Hotel. quarrel, gorgeous talking from the shoulder, gorgeous tears 
ey ; Now, after publishing many novels, he returns with 
a : pleasure to this subject. He loves to investigate what 


: oe is going on in every corridor, desk and mind—he 7 s 4 
- enjoys recording his investigations in this fascinating p 770 popes — black cloth, stamped = 
silver. $2.50 everywhere. DOUBLEDAY, DORAN. 


encyclopedic novel—Imperial Palace. 


| IMPERIAL PALACE 


and never a nasty taste in the mouth.” 


“" 
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THIS MAN 


is more interesting 
than any of his books! 


Here at last is the truth about the 
most famous author in the world. 
You will like H. G. Wells even 
more than your old friends Mr. 
Polly, Kipps, and Ann Veronica. 
You will find Wells’s life story 
even more adventurous than Tono- 
Bungay or The New Machiavelli— 
his mind more stimulating than 
William Clissold. “I have given 
Geoffrey West all the assistance in 
my power,” writes H. G. Wells in 
his own introduction to this biog- 
raphy, “and he skates over no mys- 
teries.” You'll only have to read 
a few pages to see why Wells is 
even more interesting than any of 
his books. Introduction by Wells 
himself. 


H. G. 
WELLS 


A Biography by 
GEOFFREY WEST 
Illustrated. $3.00 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenve New York 
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YALE 
PILGRIMS OF ’48 


One Man's Partinthe Austrian 
Revolution of 1848 and a Family 
Migration to America 


By Josephine Goldmark 








The ‘‘Forty-eighters’’— 
exiles from Austria and Ger- 
many after the liberal revo- 
lutionary movement of 1848 
—were pilgrims for political 
freedom as truly as the first 
New England cclonists were 
pilgrims for religious free- 
dom. Joseph Goldmark was 
one of these. His daughter 
now describes his life in Vi- 
enna, pet ye in the Revolu- 
tion, and his escape into 
exile. It is a dramatic narra- 
tive keenly interpreting this 
American heritage—the 
Spirit of '48. 


Illustrated. Price $4.00 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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A YACHT IN 
MEDITERRANEAN 


SEAS by 
ISABEL ANDERSON 


(Mra, Larz Anderson) 

The stery of 2 4000 mile cruise 
of a private yacht in 
Near-Eastern arms of 
Mediterranean: lavishly 
trated from unusual 
graphs; with jacket, frontis- 
piece and end-papers in colors. 
“Ite eubject matter has a 
magic that few readers could 
resist.”"—Boston Evening Tran- 
script. 
“One of the most interesting 
of all the travel books Mrs. 
Anderson has written.’’—Bos- 
ton Globe. 


At all bookstores 
$4.00 
Marshall Jones Co., Inc., 
212 Summer St., Boston 











Points of View 


Exception Taken 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

In your issue of September 29, Bernard 
Iddings Bell maintains that the increasing 
immaturity of graduate students is the re- 
sult of modern educational methods in the 
schools and colleges. His article is an ad- 
mirable statement of the point of view of 
the conservative educator, but his argument 
is invalidated by two gratuitous assump- 
tions, 

In the first place, he arbitrarily links in- 
creasing graduate immaturity with these 
methods, which begs the question. It appears 
to me that the situation in the graduate 
schools can better be explained by three 
modern developments: the increased number 
of graduate students; the tendency of col- 
leges to select instructors less on the basis 
of scholarship than formerly, and more on 
the basis of superficial traits of personality; 
and the greater accessibility of advanced 
training to the children of the working 
classes, That the last-named is a factor ap- 
pears from the fact that many graduate 
students are not young, but have had to wait 
until they could save money for graduate 
training, and also that the social tone of stu- 
dents and even college teachers is more ple- 
beian than formerly. It is the men who are 
lacking, not their training. 

In the second place, he assumed that the 
European curriculum provides mental dis- 
cipline. Does he realize that this curriculum 
was created when all good literature was 
written in Latin and Greek, and that these 
languages were studied to give access to this 
body of literature, not to give mental dis- 
cipline, which was later invented as a ra- 
tionalization when the languages had ceased 
to be of obvious use? Did not Milton, who 
devised a curriculum of Latin and Greek 
notable for its severity, assert that Latin and 
Greek were to be studied not for themselves, 
but for the good things in them? Is it worth 
while to sacrifice childhood and adolescence 
to the study of subjects which have no prac- 
tical use because they are supposed to have 
value as mental training, a theory which 
has never been proved? Professor Bell sug- 
gests the value of laboratory training. Does 
the mind derive scientific training from per- 
forming experiments, not to see what will 
happen, but to get results which the labora- 
tory manual has told the worker that he 
should and must get, in order that he may 
describe the experiment in his notebook? 
Was medieval religion more “hand-me- 
down” than such “scientific” training? 

Formerly, Professor Bell tells us, “it was 
assumed that people with trained minds 
could be trusted to acquire information on 
their own hook.” It would be more accu- 
rate to say that formerly it was assumed 
that those trained in Latin and Greek gram- 
mar could be trusted to read Virgil and 
Aristotle for themselves; and if they did not 
do so, who cared? But if people can be 
trusted to acquire information on their own 
hook, why can they not be trusted to sharpen 
their own minds through the actual experi- 
ence of living? I know of no other way. 

I am holding no brief for the newer meth- 
ods which Professor Bell attacks. They are 
imbecile. But is revolt to be only reaction 
to an earlier folly? When will the world 
learn that learning is not a discipline for the 
young, but the indulgence of the man of 
culture; not a preparation for life, but a part 
of life itself; that childhood is not a time of 
preparation for living later on, but the be- 
ginning of living in its own right; and that 
the child who lives most fully and richly 
from his infancy will have the sharpest mind 
and the most useful knowledge, and will be 
the best fitted for the harder part of life that 
comes when he must begin to make his own 
living? There is no preparation for life but 
life itself, and the satisfaction of the God- 
given instinct of curiosity is not the least part 
of life. But professors have isolated the in- 

'tellectual part of life and have treated it as 
a sort of medicine. Children know their 
own intellectual needs better than we; and 
what they will not seek cannot be forced 
upon them. It is for us to give them op- 
portunity. Throw aside adult conceit and 
face the facts, refuse to listen to the ration- 
alizations of professional educators trying to 
justify their own existence; and the whole 
cruel farce which we call education, by 
which we deny life to children and force 
them to begin living at twenty-one without 
previous experience in living, thus assuring 
failure at the start, collapses like a house of 
cards, 

SAMUEL LOGAN SANDERSON. 

Sevierville, T-nn, 


“Spirit in Evolution” 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

It is some satisfaction to learn from your 
reviewer that my book, “Spirit in Evolu- 
tion,” “will undoubtedly be pleasant read- 
ing for the vast majority of humanity,” 
though this satisfaction is qualified by the 
sweeping assertion that this vast majority 
are “utterly oblivious to logic.” Presumably 
your reviewer belongs to that small minor- 
ity who respect the rules of logic, yet I con- 
fess that I find it difficult to follow his ar- 
guments. He deprecates my not distinguish- 
ing between emotions, religious and other- 
wise, and “ascertained facts.” But are there 
no “ascertained facts” with regard to the 
working of the human and even the animal 
mind? Surely the subject matter of psy- 
chology is largely the study of emotions and 
other psychic experiences and the relation of 
such experiences to physiological processes; 
and will not psychology itself thus be open 
to Mr. Berry’s criticism and prove nothing 
but “a showy and sterile hybrid”? 

Your reviewer is good enough to say that 
he has not observed any “serious error” in 
natural history in my book, and yet one of 
my main contentions is that the profitable 
investigation of animal behavior is impos- 
sible without a study of the evolution of 
mind, and that one cannot in any true sense 
understand the facts of behavior either hu- 
man or animal without giving due weight 
to the psychic experiences underlying this 
behavior. 

Your reviewer denies that there are in 
reality any upward or downward trends in 
the evolutionary process, and yet he main- 
tains that “the things of the spirit are the 
main hope for the future progress of hu- 
manity.” I heartily agree with this state- 
ment and have enforced it in every section 
of my book, but how is this thought of 
“progress” consistent with Mr, Berry’s be- 
lief that there are no upward or downward 
trends, no valid “notion of perfection or 
degeneration”? Surely not only biology 
but a great deal of recent philosophy con- 
cerns itself with the study of the upward 
trend of evolution. Your reviewer affirms 
the “vast utility” of spiritual values, but do 
we not understand enough about spiritual 
values to know that they transcend mere 
utility? Beauty, truth, goodness, and love 
are much more than merely useful; and if 
we can throw any light on the way in 
which these spiritual values have made their 
appearance in the evolutionary process, this 
is surely a worthy object of investigation, 
though the mode of study may be philo- 
sophical rather than scientific in the narrow 
sense. These things of the spirit are not 
amenable to the methods of the physicist, 
but they are none the less real because they 
cannot be expressed as pointer readings. 





Your reviewer deprecates putting “all our 
eggs—physical and spiritual—into one bas 
ket”; but in point of fact the unity of hu- 
man personality has actually put them into 
one basket, and we cannot, to use Mr, 


Berry’s picturesque phrase, “unscramble” 
them even if we would. 


H. F. STANDING. 





Richard Hengist Horne 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

I am writing a biography of Richard 
Hengist Horne (1803-1884), an adventurer, 
journalist, critic, dramatist, poet (Orion, 
1843, republished 1929, Scholartis Press), 
I shall be grateful to scholars and collectors 
who will communicate with me regarding 
any letters, original manuscripts (published 
or unpublished), or special information con- 
cerning Mr. Horne. 

Eri J. SHUMAKER. 

120 Derby Hall, 


Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. , 





Round About Parnassus 
(Continued from page 388) 


“The Ending,” “The Masque of Liverpool,” 
and the other shorter poems of the sea, 
mostly Shakespearian sonnets, The most in- 
teresting thing in the book, is however, the 
fascination that this particular ship has had 
for Masefield. He even consulted several 
astrologers concerning her, when asked if 
she were “built in Eclipse and rigg’d with 
Curses dark?” One said, “. . . something 
incalculable, unexpected, and totally unfore- 
seen would appear in her conduct every now 
and then,” and the other, “There is some- 
thing queer and weird about her, a little un- 
canny, maybe.” Other things that they ob- 
served about her under the influence of the 
stars were perfectly normal. 

Masefield’s conclusion is that perhaps she 
was, after all, no more unlucky than most 
other ships of the day. Yet there is this: 


She was a mass of metal of more than two 
thousand tons, carrying more than four thousand 
tons across all the oceans of the world by means 
of the winds of heaven. Men so imade her out 
of ore dug from the ground, that she stood the 
wind and sea in anger, and set her beauty in 
men’s minds long after her bones are in the 
quicksand. Many ships so stood and so remain, 
yet she stands out from among them. Of all the 
many marvellous ships of that time, she moves 
me the most, as the strongest, the loveliest, and 
the one I am gladdest to have seen. 
verse we 


And from his conclusion in 


would quote: 


However changed upon the chain 
Your shape and mine will meet again. 
When ship meets ship, 

Sea-wanderers, the colors dip, 

The hidden then may be made flain. 
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The New Books 


(Continued from page 398) 
Fiction 

owed for his preferment. But newspaper 

who have covered the courts will think 
they recognize in Gaunt a well-defined 
of judge—not the plainly venal, yet 
one which renders a great service to the 
political machine. The marriage of Gaunt 
to the daughter of a leader, and the swiftly- 
etched in picture of the successive steps of 
lives is convincing. To mention the 
really dramatic events of the story would 
largely to spoil for the reader a book 


be | 
which is well worth reading on more counts 


men 
that 


type 


thei 


than one, 


POOR SAP. By GEORGES DE LA FOUCH- 
\RDIERE, Knopf. 1930. $2. 

This is a relentlessly Americanized trans- 
lation of what was, in its original French 
version, a highly Parisian novel, by Georges 
de la Fouchardiére, called “La Chienne.” 
The author is the Gallic equivalent of a 
columnist on one of the great Paris dailies 
and his style is properly journalistic, re 
gardless of the finer points and nuances of 
the French language. His characters are 
authentic, taken from the daily life of Paris, 
admirably drawn with a rather slapdash ef- 
fectiveness more common on this side of 
the Atlantic than in the still all too well 
ordered world of French fiction, The re- 
spectable cashier tied to an_ unattractive 
wife, the girl who is “placed among her 
own furniture” by him, all the while ador- 
ing a terrifyingly realistic gigolo who takes 
her money as fast as she can get it from 
the cashier,—all are types sufficiently well 
established. But less familiar and more 
original is M. de la Fouchardiére’s tale of 
how the girl becomes a well known painter, 
a pillar of Montparnasse, while in reality 
the poor cashier produces the paintings 
which the gigolo sells for her. The end, 
of course, is disaster for all three, with a 
not unimpressive murder to finish the whole 
thing properly. 

No one, probably least of all the author, 
would pretend that “La Chienne” was to 
be taken very seriously as an example of 
the modern French novel. It aims solely 
to present a narrative full of action, lurid 
enough to strike the attention, and sufficient- 
ly well motivated to be credible. This it 
does with undoubted success, even throwing 
in a certain amount of more subtle satire 
in the court room scenes and the portrait 
of the art dealer who sells Clara Wood’s 
paintings regardless of their authorship as 
long as there is a demand for them. 

Accepting the book on its own level, 
therefore, it is quite legitimate that Mr. 
Forrest Wilson should attempt to transfer 
the whole thing to America by the simple 
expedient of using American slang wherever 
M. de la Fouchardiére has used Parisian, 
—and sometimes even where he has not. 
‘he effect is in general happy, though it 
seems more than odd to hear that flower 
of European culture, the gigolo, Dédé, 
speaking like an old New Yorker of “going 
out to a road house” for “the rum.” Short 
of introducing a bootlegger, Mr. Wilson 
has done everything possible to make us 
feel at home. One wonders what the author 
thinks of his brain-child in this new raiment. 
Tue Monastery sy THE River. By Stanley 

Russell. Smith. $1.25. 

A Nice Girt Comes to Town. By Maysie 
Greig. Dial. $2. 

“Tuy Servant A Doc.” Told by Boots. Edited 
by Rudyard Kipling. Doubleday, Doran. $2 
net. 

Twenty oF Tuetr Sworps. By Holmes M. 


Alexander. Dorrance. $2. 


Travel 


BETWEEN THE RIVER AND THE 
HILLS. By SisLEy HuppLeston, Lip- 
pincott. 1930. $3.50. 

Mr. Huddleston with exactitude subtitles 
his book “A Normandy Pastorale”; its busi- 
ness is to tell fully what of worth the au- 
thor has found in his corner of Normandy, 
and why it pleases him so much more to 
live there than in the city. For in effect 
the tale of Mr. Huddleston’s mill, his vil- 
lage, and his neighbors is a plea for the 
rural dweller. The delights of the chang- 
ing seasons which pass unperceived in the 
city are extolled with feeling; the superi- 
ority of the air, the light, the food, the 
quiet, the animals, and the people of the 
country over their city counterparts is set 
forth with touching belief, and their at- 
tendant disadvantages are easily explained 
away. Mr. Huddleston knows his village 
of Ste. Ursule so well that it is not difficult 
for him to make us share his enthusiasm 
for its life and inhabitants. By way of 
contrast the story of the Parisian servant 
who comes to the country to find everything 


amiss and the quiet so pervasive that she 
cannot sleep is effective, while in other chap- 
ters such local institutions as the village 
Orphéon or the choosing of a Rosiére are 
commemorated. 

The matter of Mr. Huddleston’s book is 
not very profound, nor does he find any- 
thing very striking to say about Normandy 
or life in general, despite his tendency to- 
wards philosophical digression, yet it reads 
pleasantly and accomplishes its purpose of 
acquainting us with a number of things 
dear to the heart of its author. Many books 
more ambitious,—perhaps one might in- 
clude in their number one or two more 
citified ones by Mr. Huddleston himself,— 


have contained far less of lasting worth. 
The photographs, like the text, are not par- 
ticularly original but are in tone with the 
author’s style and accompany the text suit- 
ably. 


PARIS, Photographs by Mario Bucovicu. 

Random House, 1930. $5. 

Those who bear Paris in their hearts more 
vividly than in their minds will especially 
delight in this volume of magnificent photo- 
graphs which will enable them to re-envis- 
age what may have faded into tantalizing 
indistinctness, But anyone who has been 
in Paris and for the matter of that any 
one who has not—might well rejoice to 


have so handsome and interesting a book in 
his possession, It has, however, one serious 
drawback,—it evokes an acute nostalgia for 
Paris, 


A Yacut In MEDITERRANEAN Seas. By /sabel 
Anderson. Marshall Jones. $4. 

Jusr 1n Passinc. By Harvey D. Cowee. Troy: 
Snyder. 

Wuen You Go to Hawau. By Townsend 
Griffis. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 

Tue Orecon Trai. By Maude A. Rucker. 


Neale. 
West Vircinia. By Maude A. Rucker. Neale. 
RELIGION 
Tue Invisipte Presence. By Herbert Halsey. 
Neale. 





“Cannot possibly be ignored by 
any one who wishes to remain 
in touch with modern thought.” 


THE 
MYSTERIOUS 
LINIVERSE 


By SIR JAMES JEANS 


Author of 
THE UNIVERSE AROUND US 





“Sir James Jeans has boldly stated the problem of reality 
in new terms, challenging the philosophers who have 
struggled to understand modern scientific research, sham- 
ing the scientists who have not seen the implications of 
their work, cheering the artists and poets who find our 
mechanistic universe grievously inadequate, and heralding 
the idealism of a new order. Not since the days of Pytha- 
goras twenty-five centuries ago has the music of the spheres 
sounded with such harmony... . 


“Cannot possibly be ignored by any one who wishes to 
remain in touch with modern thought.”—Geratp Wenprt, 
New York Herald Tribune 


“Should win a place 
among the... . classics.” 


SEVEN 
DAYS’ 
DARKNESS 


“Seven Days’ Darkness is more 
than a stirring narrative; it is a 
thoughtful book, and one which 
the thoughtful reader . . . can- 
not fail to find impressive.”— 
New York Times 


joy to read it.” 







| Second Large Printing 
| JANE ADDAMS’ New Book 


| _THE SECOND 
| TWENTY YEARS | 
| AT HULL-HOUSE 
| 
| 











In this new volume Miss Addams brings the story of Hull 
House down to date, not only giving the outstanding events 







experiences that have centered about the eighteenth amend- 





ment, the immigration laws, the efforts to humanize justice 






and to socialize education. Into this story she has worked 





many autobiographical notes and reflections which hold 









of this second score of years but showing the interesting 


| 

| high interest for all who have followed her remarkable i} 
| career. $4.00 | 
| 

| 





KAISER AND CHANCELLOR 
By Karl Friedrich Nowak 


“There is no denying the skill of the recital. The narrative 






moves rapidly and absorbingly.”—-New York Herald 
Tribune $3.50 





NORTHCLIFFE 
By Hamilton Fyfe 


| “... This is as good a biography as has been written in 







that time (ten years), and as good a biography as any 

i} author now writing is ever likely to write.”—-CHartes 

Wits THompson, The Commonweal $4.00 | 
} 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





JOHN R. OLIVER'S 
New Novel 


ROCK 


AND 


A New Novel HI 
By Gunnar Gunnarsson HI HI) 


. . « Thoroughly delightful 
story. Fine, exceptionally well- 
written, stressful yet spirit sooth- 
ing, powerful yet gentle. It is a 
— Philadelphia 

$2.50 





“The Most Permanently 
Important Book of the Year” 


THE 
AMERICAN 





LEVIATHAN 





THE REPUBLIC IN THE MACHINE AGE 


By CHARLES A. BEARD 
and WILLIAM BEARD 


“It is a dynamic study of men and ideas of government in 
action, written with a full realization of the philosophic 
import of the scientific democracy described...It is a 
monument to the human power of unprejudiced and scien- 
tific observation...A detailed study of The American 
Leviathan will repay any intelligent citizen. It seems to 
me to be almost requisite reading for professional men, 
for business men and particularly for those who serve the 
vast government this book describes.” — WILLIAM SOSKIN, 
The New York Evening Post $5.00 





“Glamorous 
Mythology” 


ORPHEUS: 


Myths of the World 
By PADRAIC COLUM 


“Art joined hands with literature 
to make this book, for the poetic 
text is embellished and immeasur- 
ably augmented by twenty en- 
gravings by Boris Artzybasheff. 
The volume is a golden treasury 
of folklore.”—Washington Post 


Third Large Printing 
JOHN MASEFIELD’S New Book 


THE WANDERER 


OF LIVERPOOL 


“A salty, living tale, with something of a Homeric ring. 
... The tale of the Wanderer is a latter-day saga, such a 
tale as none can read without stirring of the blood.”— 
Percy Hutcuison, New York Times $3.50 


Fifth Large Printing 
EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON'S 


THE GLORY OF THE 
NIGHTINGALES 


“Truly the poem is a literary achievement the magnitude 
of which must grow with renewed reading.”—-New York 


$2.00 
THE HISTORY OF 


AMERICAN SCULPTURE 
By LORADO TAFT 


“A story of the deepest significance to American art, and 
one which, as told by Mr. Taft, is of fascinating interest,” 
is now brought up to date by Adeline Adams, who has 
added new material and new illustrations. $5.00 


New York 


Times 
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Admiral Byrd’s 


Greatest Achievement 


LITTLE 





AMERIC 


Once in a century comes such a book as this—Rear- 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd’s own story of his Antarctic 
adventure. You must own a copy—and you will find no 
finer gift for your friends. Profusely illustrated with superb 


photographs and maps. 


= Recta perenne ace 


$5.00 








The Adventure of 
Science is a 6% by 
914 volume of 487 
pages, handsomely 
illustrated with 8 
full-page portraits. 
Now on sale at all 
bookstores, $5.00. 





SIMON and SCHUSTER .- Publishers - New York 


From PYTHAGORAS |__ 
to EINSTEIN 


The developments of science for the 
last 3000 years are vividly portrayed. 
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Conducted by Marton Ponsonsy 


The Mole 
By Laura BENET 
AN ATURE?’S provision has omitted eyes,— 
Versatile snout 


Explores an underworld, minute in size 
Winding in and out. 


Blind men are beggars: he a shuffling monk 
In catacomb; 
Whose labyrinthine tunnels darkly sunk 


dre lost in loam. 


In patient fury he pursues earthworms 
To mouldy doom, 

Securing thus for long untroubled terms 
Peaceful houseroom. 


Features forever destinies assert 
Carving deep furrows. 

I'sue to his type, Diogenes in dirt 
Blithely he burrows. 





Reviews 
A BAKER’S DOZEN. By Mary GouLp 
Davis. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. 1930. $2. 


Reviewed by BERTHA E, MAHONY 


HE last twenty-five years have seen the 

renewal and growth of an ancient art 
indigenous to America in the life of the 
Indians—the art of story-telling. The chil- 
dren’s departments of the public library have 
restored this art to its honorable position, 
and the Carnegie Library at Pittsburgh, and 
the Public Libraries of New York and Bos- 
ton have led the way, while the rest of the 
country has constantly added to what is now 
a fairly numerous procession. A children’s 
librarian today is usually a story-teller as 
well, 

It was almost ten years ago that this re- 
viewer spent a memorable morning in one 
of the New York Library branches, All 
the story-tellers were gathered together there 
for a festival of stories for themselves. At 
the call of Miss Anna Tyler, then the Su- 
pervisor of this work, one young librarian 
after another rose and told her favorite tale. 
The program was drawn almost entirely 
from folk-lore, the literature which is most 
truly the story-teller’s own because it has 
been created in the process of telling. The 
stories represented many nations and yet all 
had a common, a universal quality; simple, 
sturdy, and everlasting they seemed like an- 
cient oak rubbed smooth by time. 

Today I can mention only one of the 
stories in that morning’s program, but other 
impressions are vivid enough and will al- 
ways remain: the simplicity, sincerity, and 
charm in the manner of telling; the invari- 
able distinction of the selection; the strength, 
drama, humor, often grandeur and beauty 
of these ageless stories. While they were of 
all people, they had nothing to do with the 
commonplace. They led away into a large, 
windswept realm of the spirit. They were 
of the substance, and they created. the at- 
mosphere, out of which poetry grows. And 
every one of these librarian-trouvéres stood 
for hundreds of children in her region who 
had been refreshed, yes, even re-created by 
these tales heard week after week in a 
place associated chiefly with delight. 

It is from this stirring background that 
Mary Gould Davis has selected the tales 
which make up her volume, “A Baker’s 
Dozen, Thirteen Stories to Tell and to Read 
Aloud.” Miss Davis is the Supervisor of 
Story Telling in the New York Public Li- 
brary, and a more joy-giving position is 
hard to imagine. Every story in her col- 
lection has been told again and again to 
the children who frequent the Library Story 
Hours and has stood the test of their in- 
terest and approval. Seven of the stories are 
folk tales. The other six are drawn from 
recent contemporary sources. The modern 
stories Miss Gould has chosen hold their 
places strongly with the traditional story, 
introducing into the collection the delicate 
fancy of Laurence Housman; the richly 
imaginative, musical, prose poetry of Carl 
Sandburg; Frank Stockton’s genial, inimita- 
ble stories of whimsical and absurd exag- 
geration. 

People in times and countries less con- 
sciously civilized than ours have realized 
the teaching power of the story, dynamic 
because closely associated with joy. Indian 
braves were raised in strength, dignity, and 





courage by means of the myths and legends 
of their race and “The Legend of Scar- 
face” is one of the most beautiful in Miss 
Davis’s collection. The princes of ancient 
India were taught by means of stories, many 
of them from the sacred books of the Bud- 
dhists and Miss Davis has included “The 
Hare That Ran Away,” a Buddha rebirth 
story, a fine version of the familiar “Chicken 
Little” as told by the famous English story- 
teller, Miss Marie Shedlock whose influ- 
ence upon story-telling in America is in- 
calculable. Miss Davis has also included 
“Numskull and the Rabbit” from “The 
Panchatantra,” a Sanskrit book of stories 
and poems on “the wise conduct of life.” 
The light and shadow of character, the wit, 
wisdom, and humor of dialogue are felt 
with special force and drama when listen- 
ing to “The Stone Lion” from Tibet, “Hun- 
gry Hans” out of Swiss folk lore and the 
Finnish “Mighty Mikko.” Pattern and 
strange eerie atmosphere are produced by 
the Uruguayan “Hungry Old Witch,” a tale 
Miss Davis suggests for Hallowe’en. 

Of course, the value of “A Baker's 

Dozen” for the story-teller is obvious. Here 
are thirteen strong, varied stories ready to 
her hand. For children’s own reading the 
book is bound to be successful. But I should 
like to emphasize its pleasure and value for 
those parents who save time each day for 
reading aloud. It seems strange that with 
all the will o’ the wisp interests people fol- 
low, almost no mothers embark on the fas- 
cinating and enriching pursuit of story- 
telling, for their own pleasure as well as 
for the good of their children. Those who 
play some instrument know that it is only 
when a composition has been completely 
memorized that the player develops rich- 
ness and beauty. So it is with the story. 
Ihe spoken story reveals much that children 
miss when reading to themselves. Then 
the story’s design stands clear, the differ- 
ence in character and type of persons is felt 
with dramatic force, the very essence of 
the dialogue’s meaning is expressed. Then 
only is the complete beauty of words felt 
and their power to create images in the 
imagination and stir the soul. I shall never 
forget the revelation of Miss Shedlock’s 
telling of the Hans Andersen stories, 

While schools have been busy with a 
steadily enlarged curriculcum, and much 
blowing of trumpets for this system or 
that, the Public Libraries the country over 
have without any banging of cymbals what- 
ever, brought back that greatest of teachers 
—the story-teller. May the strength and 
charm of the stories in “A Baker’s Dozen” 
inspire others to adventure with sincerity, 
belief in the story’s high purpose,—and art 
—in the field of story-telling. 





TOMORROW’S HOUSE, or The Tiny 
Angel. By GeEorGE O’NEIL. Illustrated 
by Rose O'NEILL, Dutton. 1930. $2.50 
Fanciful is the term that seems best to 

describe this rather disjointed fairy tale, 

which moves through a non-dimensional 
region somewhere between earth and sky, 
with occasional planetary excursions, From 
the moment that the Tiny Angel enters with 
shining spear and armor and begins to talk 
about the hours, one suspects an allegory 
somewhere, but whatever intention Mr. 
O’Neil may have had in this direction is 
concealed beneath so many silvery trappings 
as to be invisible. In pursuit of Tomor- 
row’s House there are visits to strange stars 
and encounters with various imaginary be- 
ings but in the end we are left rather won- 
dering what the whole story is about. The 
forest of fountains, the grapes of joy, the 
apples of delight, the Heavy-footer, and the 
Serpent of Wisdom all seem to belong to 
the grown-up fantasy rather than the child’s 
fairy tale. Children will be apt to find 
the story bewildering and be a little puzzled 
by the author’s breathless flights. The 
most fantastic fairy tale must, to be con- 
vincing, have somehow a contact with the 
solid earth, a tangible and familiar topog- 
raphy. Mr. O’Neil’s background of new 
stars and planetary highways is chilly 
and uninviting, and the only moment when 

Thunderstruck, the pocket-size magic steed, 

becomes really endearing is when he de- 

scends to earth and distracts the attention of 

the hounds so as to give the hunted fox a 

rest, 

The title-page and end papers are verv 
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attractive and Rose O’Neill has done ex- 
cellent work in the illustrations, which are 
full of humor and drollery and convey a 
yery sense of the Lilliputian, though her 
conception of the hero David as a fat and 
precocious infant is a little at variance with 
his part in the tale. 





BpOY’S BOOK OF EXPLORATION. By 
J. Harris CABLE. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 1930. $5. 

Reviewed by ALLAN NEVINS 


{Tas concise narrative of human explo- 
ration from the days of Hanno and 
Nearchus has the principal merits that such 
a book should possess, It is sober in tone, 
with no concessions to a false idea of vivid- 
ness; it is substantially accurate—there are 
errors in detail, but none of them serious; 
it is comprehensive and well-proportioned ; 
and it is illustrated with some good first- 
hand sketch maps. The book might easily 
have been much fuller. In places it is de- 
cidedly skimpy, particularly where it deals 
with the history of geography; there is no 
mention of Strabo or Ptolemy, of Raleigh 
or Margalhaes, of David Thompson or 
Jedediah Smith. But its very brevity is in 
one sense an advantage, for its detail might, 
if it were greatly enlarged, confuse young 
readers. 

As the book stands, it offers an excellent 
introduction to a large and fascinating sub- 
ject. The young reader, if he be a bright 
lad, will know just what idea the ancients 
had of the world; what Marco Polo and 
Vasco da Gama did; just how much of the 
American coastline Verrezano saw, and just 
how far into the interior of the country La 
Salle penetrated. He will know that Mungo 
Park was the first to explore the upper 
Niger, and that Frobisher was in Hudson’s 
Bay before Hudson was, and that the name 
of Patagonia was bestowed by Magellan. 
The book ends with a full account of re- 
cent Arctic and Antarctic explorations, in 
which Peary, Amundsen, Scott, Shackleton, 
Wilkins, and Byrd all share. It is the sort 
of volume that many a youngster will find 
his father spending a furtive half hour in 
perusing. 





THE YELLOW BIRD. By KATHLEEN 
FieLp, New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1930. $2. 

TRADING EAST. By FREELOVE SMITH. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1930. $2.50. 
Reviewed by DUDLEY CAMMETT LUNT 

“TQ ABIES” announced Doctor Johnson, 

“do not want to hear about babies; 
they like to be told of giants and castles, 
and of somewhat which can stretch and 
stimulate their little minds.” 

The rule of the learned Doctor’s thumb 
condemns “The Yellow Bird.” It is a curi- 
ous but by no means uncommon phenomenon 
to encounter such a book as this. It is the 
current equivalent of “Goody Two Shoes.” 
The motif is peace. Giraldo, the boy Prince 
of Venorra, learns the secret of peace along 
with patience, compassion, and other virtues 
from Pablo, the wise man of the Happy 
Isles, and avith the aid of a hundred yellow 
finches he teaches it to the warring nobles 
of his kingdom. There is lacking in the 
tale any quality of fantasy, of mystery, or 
adventure which would save it from dul- 
ness and one is left with a thinly disguised 
and unpalatable bit of moral instruction. 

Moral instruction for the young has al- 
ways been in large measure a keynote of 
their literature. If the tale is good the 
young read it, enjoy it, and miss the moral; 
if bad they simply do not read it. And 
it is quite possible to make your moral 
adorn a real tale. 


One beautiful morning in summer, as Master 
Harford, the only: son of a gentleman of large 
fortune, in the North of England, was riding 
out, followed by Gregory Grizzle, an ancient 
domestic, who had been many years before the 
birth of this young gentleman, in the service 
of the family, they observed a young female, 
sitting under a hedge crying most bitterly... .” 


I quote from the opening paragraph of 
“The Witch, or The Triumph of Human- 
ity,” author unknown, and published by T. 
Hughes on Ludgate Hill in 1825. This ap- 
pears to and it does open up a real story 
despite a stiff injection of moralization. 


Contrast it with the opening of “The Yel- 
low Bird”: 

Where the sun welds the land and sea in 
southern Europe there was once a tiny king- 
dom. The King who was a saintly, peaceful 
man had little success in ruling the warring 
people of Venorra. ... 


After the cramping effect of bringing 
peace to Venorra with little Prince Giraldo 
and his little yellow birds, it was a pleasure 
to stretch one’s mind and stimulate the 
imagination in “Trading East.” Here the 
writer had a real course to steer by— 
“Hakluyt’s Voyages.” It is a tribute to 
those ancient chronicles that the books based 
upon them—and there are many that have 
passed under the nose of this reviewer—are 
all readable. In this aspect “Trading East” 
is no exception. True, the yarn of the 
lusty lad who rescues his sweetheart’s 
brother from slavery among the Turks is 
as thin as any current cinema plot. Again, 
this lusty lad indulges in a superfluity of 
“gadzooks” and “ods galligaskins.” Yet 
there is the zest of pushing on into far 
countries and the lure of what lies beyond 
the next hill. This holds a boy’s interest 
with a sure grip, be the explorer Sir Mar- 
tin Frobisher or be he Admiral Byrd. 





THE FORK IN THE ROAD. By EDITH 
BALLINGER Price. Illustrated by the 
author. New York: The Century Co. 
1930. $2. 

LAND SPELL. By GrLapys Hasty Car- 
ROLL. [Illustrated by WILLIAM SIEGEL. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1930. 
$1.75. 

JUDITH LANKESTER. By Marjorie 
Hitt ALLeEF. Illustrated by HATTIE 
LINGSTREET PRICE, Boston: The Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 1930. $2. 

Reviewed by Marion C. Dopp 

(2 books, as a rule, are all too apt to 

be thought sufficiently equipped for 
life with a thread of story, a little (which is 
too much) sentimentality, and a superficial 
romance. It is interesting and encouraging to 
find a group of three recent stories for girls 
which are genuinely interested in character; 
which, indeed, have been written with that 
feature especially in mind. And how much 
more satisfying they are than what usually 
comes to hand! 

“The Fork of the Road” is a study of 
devoted twin sisters who are distressed by 
their own marked difference in temperament 
and interests, exaggerating and misunder- 
standing its significance. Without affecting 
their mutual loyalty, each ultimately finds 
fulfilment of her desires and abilities in dif- 
ferent ways, to which the author finds roads 
that involve good plot development. Not 
the least valuable element of the book is the 
description of the Glenways’ lovable home 
and the family circle which cares so deeply 
for it. The book is well written, with many 
touches of naturalism and humor. 

The theme of a home and a strong feeling 
for it is the foundation also of “Land Spell,” 
with this variation: here it is a question of 
a farm with its inherently trying demands, 
and of the division in the large family be- 
tween those who are, like the father, under 
the spell of the farm and willing to live its 
difficult life, and those who must be allowed 
to break these bonds and go their own way. 
Aside from these character studies the most 
interesting parts of the book concern, first, 
a mysterious visitor in the shape of a young 
girl whose arrival and absorption into the 
farm household is involved with the story of 
another lover of the land—a titled estate, 
this time, far away in England; and, sec- 
ondly, the tactful training of a young four- 
teen-year-old to the realization by painful 
experience that she is not yet ready for self- 
support in the city. Credulity is strained 
over an amateur aeroplane crossing from 
London to Canada, but this may be forgiven 
for the other good and varied elements in 
the book. 

One other story, “Judith Lankester,” 
should be mentioned here. Its heroine is 
obliged to find the determination and en- 
durance to change herself from a petted 
member of a luxurious Southern household 
to a self-supporting learner in the hard- 
working family ways of pioneer Indiana of 
the 1840’s. She succeeds, and, though this 
account is somewhat more conventional as a 
character study than either of our first two 
books, the story has many other elements of 
interest and is written with ability. 





OUTSIDE OF 
THE WORLD 


KATHERINE GARRISON CHAPIN 






KATHERINE CHAPIN has won the 
attention and applause of the poetry 
world. Of comments on this, her first 
volume of collected verse, we quote: 


WALTER DE LA MARE 


“‘The Lady of the Inn’ is a beautiful 
little thing in poise and feeling and 
sound and imagination.” 


MAX EASTMAN 


“Beautiful and real poems, deeply 
felt.” 


WILLIAM ROSE BENET 
in SATURDAY REVIEW 


‘ 


‘.. . becomes, as we read her, a 
definite and interesting person.” 


PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


“ 


. sensitiveness, percep- 
tion and the undercurrent 
of music throughout .. . 
they are the substance of 
beauty.” 


$2.00 at Bookstores 


DUFFIELD & CO. 


200 Madison Ave., New York 


eM. oby Dick of the 
African jungles.. 





+ Rhinos and elephants, lions and 
leopards, birds and bears, crocodiles, 
cobras and pythons parade through 
the pages of this book. Monstrous 
killers—meek and beautiful creatures 
under the terrible shadow of death— 
dominated by the great Bong’ Kwe, 
magnificent buffalo — proudest and 
strongest of all wild animals. 

William Beebe, Kermit Roosevelt, 
Vernon Kellogg, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Robert M. Yerkes of Yale, 
and James L. Clark of the American 
Museum of Natural History enthusi- 
astically recommend it. 

Mr. Kellogg calls it “a Moby Dick 
of the jungle.” Mr. Beebe exclaims, 
“Bong’ Kwé is bully!” 

A volume to treasure—bound in 
tropical orange—with jacket, end- 
papers, and eight full-page illustra- 
tions by Kurt Weise—only $2.75— 
at all bookstores. ° 


BONG KWE 
| * 


Wynant 
Davis 
Hubbard 


He is an authority on 
African wild life and 
animal psychology. 
He has captured some 
3,000 wild animals 
himself. His book is 
destined to become a 
real classic of Africa. 
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THE SMALL YEARS 


By FRANK KENDON 
Introduction by Walter de la Mare 
This book should appeal to lovers of the works of Kenneth Grahame 
and other annalists of childhood. Mr. de la Mare writes: “It is 
extraordinarily vivid and abundant. ... Alas, how few of us can 
recapture it—and how very few indeed with Mr. Kendon’'s lovely 
truth and clarity.” $2.50 


LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
By C. G. COULTON 


The four parts of Dr. Coulton's vastly informing and entertaining 
survey of the habits and customs of the Middle Ages have now 
been gathered into one volume. “It is a unique and fascinating 
record of the life and manners of the centuries that lay between 
the Norman Conquest and Henry VIII."—Richmond News Leader. 

Probable Price $7.50 


The HEROINES of ANCIENT PERSIA 
By BAPSY. PAVRY 


This account of the heroines of ancient Persia as portrayed in the 
epic Shahnama is an introduction to an important literature. Refer- 
ences to the original Persian text, and a complete bibliography are 
included. Fourteen illustrations. $5.00 


NEW LINKS WITH SHAKESPEARE 
By E. A. B. BARNARD 


As a result of various documentary discoveries and researches made 
during the past five years, the author has brought together much 
new information of Shakespearean interest, particularly concerning 
Henry Condell, the co-editor of the First Folio, and other friends 
. of the poet. $4.00 


A LITERARY HISTORY of the ARABS 
By REYNOLD A, NICHOLSON 


“To read his book is to gain knowledge not only of a literature, 
but of a remarkable civilization in all its aspects, political, social, 
religious, and philosophic."—The Bookman. 

Second edition, revised, $7.00 


THE EIGHTEEN-EIGHTIES 
Edited by WALTER DE LA MARE 


Essays by the Fellows of the Royal Society of Literature. The sub- 
jects covered range from Newman and Manning to Lewis Carroll 
and Gilbert and Sullivan. 


LETTERS OF 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 
Edited by FREDERICK W. HILLES 


Many of the letters in this new collection have never been published 
before, while others have not before been included in a om dealing 
primarily with Reynolds. They hold much of interest, for it must be 
remembered that Reynolds was not only ‘father of English painting’ 
but founder of the Literary Club and an intimate of Dr. ——-. 

$3.75 


Published by CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS (England) 


Obtainable at bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue - . New York City 
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FOURTH PRINTING 


“Brilliant” —“Sensational” —“Exceptional” 


“It is brilliant writ- 


ing.”’—New York Tele- 
gram. 

“It is as disturbing and harassing as ‘All Quiet on the 

Western Front.’ ”"—The New Yorker. 


“Possesses a quality which is not only very rare but 
literally exceptional ... an essentially pleasant . . . caress- 
ing book.”"—The New York Times. 


Street 


BY MICHAEL OSSORGIN 
$2.50. 








“Has lasting qualities.” 
—The Saturday Re- 


view. 

















“A book you will 
never forget.” —Salt 
Lake City Tele- 


gram. 


“A fine book, per- 
haps a great one.” 
—The New York 
Sun. 














LINCOLN MacVEAGH—THE DIAL PRESS—NEW YORK 
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RARE BOOKS: FIRST EDITIONS: FINE TYPOGRAPHY j 





Conduéted by Carl Purington Rollins & Gilbert M. Troxell. 
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A Glorious Finish 


THE FLEURON, A Journal of Typog- 
raphy. Edited by STANLEY Morison. 
No. VII. Cambridge: University Press. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
1930. 

é i HERE has never been a journal in Eng- 

lish quite like The Fleuron, and for a 
very good reason, Never, since the days 
when type design ceased to be the flowering 
of great artistic impulses, until within the 
past ten years has there been any wide- 
spread interest in type and type forms, either 
on the part of the public or on the part 
of competent scholars. Such isolated cases 
as spring to mind—De Vinne and Updike 
among the latest—were not symptomatic of 
conditions generally. “Nous avons changé 
tout cela,” especially since the war, and in 
that change the Fleuron has actively partici- 
pated, partly. by example, partly by precept, 
partly by making knowable many obscure 
matters. And it has treated all these min- 
utie of typography with skill, knowledge, 
and comely form—even if at times with 
something of preciosity. 

The contents of the present three hundred 
page volume include “Typography in Hol- 
land,” by J. van Krimpen, “Eric Gill,” by 
Paul Beaujon, “First Principles of Typog- 
raphy,” by Stanley Morison, “Heinrich 
Holz,” by Rudolph Koch, an article on the 
printing of the ’90’s by A. J. A. Symons, 
“The Officina Bodoni,” by Friedrich Ewald, 
“Thomas Maitland Cleland,” by D. B. Up- 
dike, “Footnotes to Book Production,” by 
various writers, Type and Book Reviews, 
and a complete index to the seven volumes 
of the journal, 

Probably the most important contribution 
is that on Eric Gill. It would have added 
to the clarity of the account if somewhat 
more biographical material had been fur- 
nished in definite form rather than as al- 
lusions: the very short biography in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, for instance, 
helps a good deal to plain understanding 
of the man. But as an appreciation of 
Gill’s work, especially in the field of letter- 
ing, Paul Beaujon’s article is excellent. And 
the accessory illustrations of his work are 
invaluable, especially the reproductions of 
rubbings from incised letters. Gill is so 
thoroughly competent a craftsman that one 
turns expectantly to the type faces which 
he has recently designed—a sans-serif letter 
and a normal roman of great beauty. The 
former seems to me indifferently successful 
—but it is not easy or perhaps possible to 
make a really satisfactory letter for print- 
ing in that style. The German “Kabel” 
still seems to me the best yet achieved: in 
such a use as Mr. Schoulderer has made of 
it in his “Hellenic Greek” it is at its best 
—not in roman letters. But for the roman 
type of Mr. Gill—his “Perpetua”—much 
may be said. It retains, as he himself says, 
“that commonplaceness and normality which 
is essential to a good book type”—despite 
an unfortunate lower-case c. The larger 
sizes of capitals are superb monumental let- 
ters, almost completely devoid of manner- 
isms, 

Mr. Symons in his article on the printing 
of the ’90’s in England, summarizes, for 
the benefit of a generation which has prob- 
ably forgotten if it ever knew, the typog- 
raphic work of a group of men prominent 
at least in their time. Whistler, Charles 
Ricketts, Herbert Horne, Aubrey Beardsley, 
and Selwyn Image, the printers Constable, 
Chiswick, Folkard, and Ballantyne & Han- 
son, the publishers John Lane and Elkin 
Mathews, were the outstanding names of 
this period. They were contemporaries of 
Morris: some of their work preceded his in 
typography, some imitated it, but in general 
these men of the ’nineties were the typog- 
raphic successors of Pickering —— without 
Pickering’s skill and without Morris’s com- 
summate ability! Their work is mildly 
interesting in retrospect—just a little more 
interesting than the Victorian costumes 
which the present generation is turning to 
with avidity. 

Mr. Symons’s relation of the printing of 
the ’nineties seems to me singularly insular. 
The field is not well cultivated; the print- 


Se ie 





“Now cheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold.” 


ing of the period is, as he says, an “yp. 
acknowledged movement in fine printing» 
but unless the contemporary movement ip 
this country is considered, half the story jy 
untold, For to omit, in a consideration of 
the “typography of the eighteen-ninetiep 
any reference to such American exemplan 
of the same spirit as Way & Williams, Stone 
& Kimball, Copeland & Day, is to omit ap 
important part of the record. And it js 
indeed strange to omit any reference what. 
ever to the two most brilliant examplay 
of the whole school, Mr, Rogers and Mr, 
Updike, whose work derives, orginally a 
least, quite as much from Pickering and 
Whittingham as from Morris! And, fur. 
thermore, it was Mr. Updike who as long 
ago as 1902 spoke of the work of Messrs, 
Horne and Image as possessing “this happy 
quality of style and elegance.” 

There is not space here to pursue at 


length the manifold attractions of this fine | 


volume. But mention must be made of 
a feature which has distinguished the 
Fleuron in the past, and distinguishes the 
present number—the intelligent considera- 
tion of new type forms. pp else can 
so much sound criticism of type design be 
found, Adequate specimens of the best fonts 
produced since the previous issue are pre- 
sented, not alone in the traditional isolated 
lines and words, but by means of inserted 
brochures printed in the types surveyed. 

There are also the usual book reviews, 
and a complete index to the seven issues of 
the Fleuron has been provided from the 
hand of Mr. A. F. Johnson. The printing 
of this issue is from the competent hand of 
Walter Lewis of the University Press in 
Cambridge (England). 
printed 1,000 copies on common paper and 
210 on English hand-made, the latter con- 
taining some refinements in the illustrations. 

I have had occasion before to refer to the 
sensible plan of the projectors of the Fleu- 
ron in limiting the issues to seven numbers. 
Yet now that the final issue has appeared 
one realizes the invaluable position which 
the journal has held. There is now no crit- 
ical and competent medium in English for 
the dissemination of knowledge at periodic 
intervals concerning type and immediately 
cognate matters, Unfortunately there are 
no scholars in this country able to revive 
Ars Typographica, which otherwise might 
fill the position vacated by the Fleuron, But 
for what Messrs, Symons and Morison have 
done we can be profoundly grateful. 

R. 


Auction Sales Calendar 


Gormer & Company, London, Decem- 
ber 1: Manuscripts and Books by and 
about Samuel Butler, for the most part for- 
merly the property of the late Henry Festing 
Jones, now the property of A. T. Bartho- 
lomew, Esq., co-editor of the Shrewsbury 
edition of the complete works of Samuel 
Butler. Although the books do not include 
first editions of “The Ways of All Flesh” 
and “Erewhon,” they are interesting as as- 
sociation copies: many have manuscript 
notes and corrections, while others have 


long notes by Bernard Shaw laid in. The § 


most important is Butler’s own copy of his 
“Ex Voto,” London, 1889, one of two 
copies printed, with long autograph addi- 
tions and corrections in his handwriting; and 
his copy of Shakespeare’s “Sonnets” with his 
autograph notes. According to the prefatory 
note in the sale catalogue, the manuscripts 
“include characteristic examples of [But- 
ler’s] work in varied fields, philosophical, 
satirical, Odyssean, Handelian—as well as 
specimens of those biological speculations 
whose originality and importance have only 
lately won recognition.” Aside from the 
manuscripts in this collection, nearly all the 
others are either already in public libraries 
or collections, or have been promised to such 
institutions, 
es SF 


American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leries. December 2nd-3rd: The Library of 
the Hon, Frederick W. Lehmann, of St. 
Louis. The chief feature of the sale is the 
Dickens collection, one of the most import- 
ant that has come up in several years. In 
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The Frank Hollings Bookshop 
7 Gret Turnstile, Holborn 
London, W.C. England 

Announces, od pws Stocktaking Gxpetepee of - 4 


items. . on 
Gosse, Shorter, and Colvin libraries, Occult ’ 
and interesting Works in all classes of Literature 
for the Collector and Student. 

Post free on application 
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The Farmington Bookshop 


FARMINGTON, CONN. 


FIRST EDITIONS RARE BOOKS 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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COMING! 


The following articles are soon 
to be published in THe SATURDAY 
REVIEW: 


FROUDE—By Lytton Strachey 


THE GENTEEL TRADITION 
AT BAY—By George Santayana 
THE WORLD OF HENRY 
JAMES—By Desmond MacCarthy 


Why not start a gift subscrip- 
tion for a friend of yours? Send 





$3.50 for a year’s subscription to: 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
25 West 45th St., New York City 























addition to first editions of the novels, this 
group includes: a leaflet of four pages, 
“East London Hospital for Children,” ap- 
parently the only copy known, with the 
misprint “Chilrden” in the title; ‘The 
Strange Gentleman,” with the Phiz frontis- 
piece that appears in few copies; “Is She 
His Wife?,” one of three known copies; 
the corrected proof-sheets of Dickens’s speech 
as chairman at the anniversary dinner of 
the Royal Free Hospital, with corrections 
and additions; three original drawings, 
probably done by him; a set of the Christ- 
mas books, with the first issue of “The 
Battle of Life”; the 1860 issue of the 
“Hospital for Sick Children: Drooping 
Buds”; the corrected proof-sheets of one 
number of “The Gad’s Hills Gazette”; “The 
Message from the Sea,” and “No Thorough- 
fare,” by Dickens and Wilkie Collins; and 
the Leslie painting of Mrs. Bardell fainting 
in the arms of Mr. Pickwick, The other 
books in the Lehmann library are largely 
first editions of American authors: Haw- 
thorne’s “Fanshawe,” 1828, “The Sister 
Years,’ of which about six copies are 
known, and the original autograph manu- 
script of his outline of the “Dolliver Ro- 
mance”; an autograph presentation copy of 
Lowell’s “Commemoration Ode,” privately 
printed at Cambridge in 1875, from the au- 
thor to Thomas Hughes; Bret Harte’s 
“Mliss,’? New York, 1873; both series of 
Emerson’s “Essays,” 1841-1844; Thomas 
Jefferson’s own copy of the Acts of Vir- 
ginia with his autograph manuscript anno- 
tations; the autograph manuscript of Walt 
Whitman’s “The Sobbing of the Bells;” 
Whittier’s “Legends of New England,” 


1831, “Moll Pitcher,” 1832, “Justice and 
Expedience,” 1833; R. H. Dana’s “Two 
Years before the Mast,” New York, 1840, 
in the earliest binding; and several volumes 
bound by Cobden-Sanderson, Miss Prideaux, 
and Cedric Chivers, G. M. T. 


The total amount realized at the sale 
held November tenth by Mr. Charles F. 
Heartman was $5,257.00. Several of the 
books with the prices they brought are given 
below: 

Thomas Anbury’s “Travels through the 
Interior Parts of Ainerica,” London, 1789, 
$61.00, 

Bishop Berkeley’s “Sermon Preached . . . 
Feb. 18th, 1731,” London, 1732, $112.50. 

Eight tracts by John Cotton, London, 
1642-1651, $155.00. . 

Antonio de Herrera’s “General History of 
the . . . West Indies,’ London, 1725-26, 
$125. 

Franklin Langworthy’s “Scenery of the 
Plains,” 1855 (bought by Lathrop C, Har- 
per) $72.50. 

John Knox’s “Historical Journal,” 1769, 
$132.50. 

“A Proclamation for Reformation,” Lon- 
don, 1623, $225.00. G. M. T. 


The sales for December at these galleries 
include: 

December 4th: Drawings from the col- 
lection of Mr. V. Winthrop Newman, of 
New York City. These original drawings 
include work by Morland, Rowlandson, 
Millais, Blake, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Law- 
rence, Gainsborough, Landseer, Veronese, 
and Michaelangelo. 
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he “Dutch C7 Swedes 
on the “Delaware 


By 
CHRISTOPHER WARD 


Because other Colonies were more suc- 
cessful the absorbing story of the Dela- 
ware has never been adequately told. 
This informal, colorful, but thoroughly 
documented account recreates the fas- 
cinating tale and the _ picturesque 
personalities that contributed to it. 
Here is American history as vivid as 
actuality and rich reading for all to 
whom conquest is glamorous. 
Frontispiece by N. C. Wyeth, 
end paper maps. 
$5.00 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Counter Attractions 








NEW & OLD BOOKS + 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


STAMPS & PRINTS 


: LITERARY SERVICES 








ARCHAEOLOGY 


FIRST EDITIONS 











ARCHAEOLOGY: The modern method 
of unearthing ancient Bible sites, copiously 
illustrated from actual results. Order now 
“Beth Shemesh,” $3, prepaid and postpaid. 
Dr. Elihu Grant, Haverford College, Penn- 
sylvania. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 


SCHULTE’S BARGAINS. 
Walton’s Angler and Lives, 








Fine books at 


low prices. 
full calf by Riviere, $15.00; Thoreau’s 
Walden, illustrated, 34 morocco, $9.00; 


Wilde’s Sebastian Melmoth, 34 morocco, 
$7.50; Lamb’s Essays, first and second series, 
two volumes, 34 morocco, $12.50; Dibdin’s 
Library Companion, London 1825, 34 mo- 
rocco, $9.00. Catalogues free. Schulte’s 
Bookstore, 80 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


FAUST BOOK SERVICE, “Library Build- 
ers,” 221 Fourth Avenue, New York, offers 
crisp new books at bargain prices; Robin- 
son’s Humanizing Knowledge, $1.00; Con- 
rad’s Shadow Line ($2.50), $1.00; un- 
abridged Petronius ($7.50), $3.75. Cata- 
logues on request. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN CURIOUS BOOKS; 
privately printed items in limited editions; 
unexpurgated translations; unusually illus- 
trated volumes. Join our select clientele. 
Catalogue on request. The Falstaff Press, 
Dept. S, 489 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


20% DISCOUNT; ANY BOOK published. 
Book Bazaar, 1743 47th Street, Brooklyn. 


BACK NUMBERS 


BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES at 
Abraham’s Bookstore, 141 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES. 
List free. Salisbury’s, 78 East 10th Street, 
New York. 

BOOK BINDING 
EXPERT HAND BOOKBINDING and 
Casemaking for First Editions or Auto- 
graphs, Exclusive Best Imported Materials, 
Restoration and all forms of Scientific Book 
Reclamation. Period Modernist and Con- 
ventional Designs. Prices on _ request. 
Bennett Book Studios, Inc., 240 West 23rd 
Street, New York City. 


BOOK PLATES 


COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 to $5 per 
hundred. Send 10 cents for sample. Frank 
E. Bittner, 251 High Street, Nutley, N. J. 


BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES of the 
Writer’s Library, sample copy of The 
Writer’s Monthly and particulars of Dr. 
Essenwein’s famous forty-lesson course in 
Short-Story Writing free; write to-day. The 
Home Correspondence School, Dept. 88, 
Springfield, Mass. 









































FIRST EDITIONS: A WIDE and varied 
assortment of first editions of the better 
known books in the entire range of Ameri- 
can literature. Catalogue on _ request. 
FULLERTON & SON, 598 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 





FIRST EDITIONS AND RARE BOOKS. 
Catalogue issued. Write us for books 
wanted. We specialize in American Firsts. 
Pegasus Book Shop, 31 East 60th Street, 
New York City. 





ROY V. SOWERS, formerly of Huntington 


Library, announces Second Catalogue: 
Modern First Editions, Fine Illustrated 
Books. 1005 East Green, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. 





CATALOGUES OF FIRST EDITIONS 

issued regularly and mailed on request. 

Ye Bibliophile, Chappaqua, New York. 
FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: THE FIRST 12 BOOKS of 








the Limited Editions Club. Whole or 
single; $325 for the set. Also the first 4 
Nos. of The Colophon. S. Block, 1360 


Divisadero St., San Francisco, Calif. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, Spanish 
Books, Christmas cards and Calendars. 
Catalogues. Schoenhof’s, 387 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH BOOKS 


“L’ILLUSTRATION,” Christmas number, 
foremost French weekly, profusely illus- 
strated, nearly 100 color prints all suitable 
for framing, DE LUXE EDITION, $2.50 
postpaid. Christmas suggestion: “NOU- 
VEAU PETIT LAROUSSE ILLUSTRE,” 
French Dictionary-Encyclopaedia, nearly 
6,000 illustrations, 1,800 pages, 1931 Desk 
Edition, $2.50; full morocco, $5.00. Just 
received from Paris important Christmas 
Collection of choice French books, exquisite 
French Children’s books, imported French 
Christmas cards and Calendars. Mail 
orders and information promptly. Cata- 
logue 20c. stamps. The French Bookshop. 
556 Madison Avenue, at 56th, “New York’s 
largest French Bookshop.” “Over 500,000 
French Books in stock.” 

















THE UNITED FRENCH PUBLISHERS, 
specially organized for the benefit of Li- 
braries, Universities, Public Institutions and 
Collectors. All French books direct from 
France. No stock. Strictly mail orders. 
Full bibliographical information and com- 
plete catalogues upon request, and produc- 
tion of credentials. 1819 Broadway, Tel. 
Columbus 1551. 


FRENCH BOOKS 


RARE BOOKS 





VISIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 
W. 96th Street (near Broadway). ‘“Head- 
quarters for French Books and Magazines.” 
Low prices. Catalogues 5 cents (stamps). 


GENERAL 


ODD CURIOS, unusual and extraordinary 
Books and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interests. Union 
Square Bookshop, 30 East 14th Street, New 
York. 











YOUR COAT OF ARMS correctly and 
handsomely executed in water color. Au- 
thentic work guaranteed. William Stanley 
Hall, 132 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





WRITE FOR OUR LIST OF PRESS 
BOOKS, including all of the famous modern 
Presses. GELBER, LILIENTHAL, INC., 
336 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California. 





SELLING COLLECTION Modern Firsts. 
Lists. R. Mark, 510 Keith Bldg., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


LITERARY SERVICES 








MANUSCRIPTS ANALIZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, mar- 
keted. Book manuscripts a_ specialty. 
Twenty-five years’ experience as writer, 
editor, publisher. Helpful text-books, Cata- 
logue. James Knapp Reeve and Agnes 
M. Reeve, Box A, Franklin, Ohio. 





MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY agent, 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers’ Workshop, Inc., 135 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York City. 





STORY IDEAS FOR PHOTOPLAYS, 
talking pictures, magazines. Accepted any 
form for revision, development, copyright, 
and submission to markets. Established 
1917. Free booklet gives full particulars. 
Universal Scenario Company, 411 Meyer 
Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista, Hollywood, 
Calif. 





YOUR MANUSCRIPT SHOULD BE 
sold! This office sells plays, novels, short 
stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions. Publications planned. Editor, lite- 
tary advisor, Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


OUT OF PRINT 








OUT-OF-PRINT Books promptly supplied. 
National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


BOOKLOVER®S’ “LOST MINE” FOUND. 
The first time a Booklover descends our 
basement stairs, he exclaims: “I didn’t 
know such a place existed. I thought that 
such Bookshops disappeared twenty years 
ago.” 

As you walk past our store, Number 66 
Fifth Avenue (between 12th and 13th 
Streets) you will find yourself literally 
treading over what someone has described 
as “the most exciting Bookshop in Amer- 
ica.” Step in, walk down a few stairs, and 
you will observe the largest and best- 
selected stock of Rare and Out-of-Print 
Books in New York or in America. Here 
are complete departments devoted to Auto- 
graphs, Americana, American and English 
First Editions, Standard Sets in Fine Bind- 
ings, Famous Classics Bound by Great Eng- 
lish Binders, Arts and Crafts, Philosophy, 
Anthropology, Natural History, Travel and 
Literature. 

Browsing at your leisure, you will note 
yourself in good company. In one corner 
stands a well-known Author, in another a 
much-read Historian, an Artist in the 
third, or on the top-rung of a ladder, a 
famous Arctic Explorer, perusing a work 
on the South Seas. They drop in from 
everywhere. No corner of this country is 
too distant to bring them to us. For here 
are to be found such books whose Authors 
have added to the total of human and in- 
tellectual experience, or to a history of 
civilization. 

We offer something new every day. Not 
a week passes without an addition of hun- 
dreds of thousands of books to our large 
stock. The best part of it all (we assure 
you), is that we haven’t a high-presstre 
salesman on our force. Our one byword 
is to offer you the assured “Freedom of the 
Store.’ with intelligent assistance from 
specialists in every department. Send for 
our current catalogues No. 69, Art Books; 
No. 70, Americana; No. 71, Sets; No. 72, 
Miscelloneous Books; No. 73. Natural His- 
tory; No. 75, Literature and First Editions ; 
No. 76, Americana. Dauber & Pine, 66 
Fifth Avenue, near 12th Street, New York 
City. 





WINTER RESORT 
A FEW GUESTS DESIRED. Delightful 
home. Reasonable rates. Box 10, Valhalla 
P. O., Tryon, North Carolina. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 











ADVERTISING RATES for this classified 
page are as follows: for twenty consecutive 
insertions of any copy, minimum twelve 
words, 7 cents a word; for any less number 
of insertion 10 cents a word. The forms 
close on Friday morning eight days before 
publication date. Address Department GH, 
The Saturday Review, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York, or telephone BRY ant 0896. 
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from Tue Inner Sanctum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 








Best-Seller for Three Years! 
ABBE ERNEST DIMNET 
euthor of THE ART OF THINKING 


AAA When The Inner Sanctum is 


asked about the state of business these 
days, it invariably quotes the reply of the 
Hollywood cinema magnate: “Co/ossa/— 
but it’s beginning to pick up!” 


For several days your cor- 
respondents have been investigating the 
legendary story of the book-dealer whose 
sales increased fifty per cent last week: Ae 
sold eight apples! 


In this year of grace a book 
that can sell a thousand copies a month is 
a best-seller; a thousand a week is virtu- 
ally a miracle, What is one to say, there- 
fore, about a book that can-and does— 
consistently average ONE THOUSAND CoP- 
JES A DAY right through the Slough of 
Despond? Two such books adorn the cur- 
rent list of The Inner Sanctum: ABBE 
Ernest Diner's one-dollar_ reprint 
fissued by the original publishers from 
their own plates] of The Art of Thinking 
. . . and Ropert Leroy Riptey’s one- 
dollar reprint [ditto] of Believe It Or Not! 


aaa Meantime The Story of Philos- 


ophy marches onward to its fifth hundred 
thousand . . . dateless classics like Bam- 
bi—A Life In the Woods {still published at 
the original price} sell faster than some 
current best-sellers . . . the newest Cross 
Word Puzzle Books |seventeenth and 
eighteenth series—the second checquered 
million] are stabilizing and perpetuating 
the frenzy of i924 . . . and new books 
of the present season, like Bring ‘Em 
Back Alive, The Psychology of Achieve- 
ment, In Defence of Sensuality, Casanova’ s 
Homecoming and I Am Jonathan Scriven- 
er, go through edition after edition. ... 


add For these blessings of the 
. for the 


noun-and-adjective markets . . 

conducting of Arruro Toscanini, the 
mad verses of Ocpen Nasu, the audaci- 
ties of Perer Arno, the triumph of Ar- 
THUR SCHNITZLER and the retreat of JoHN 
Sumer, this column lifts up the heart- 


felt and fervent thanks of 
EssANDESS 
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Original . . . Witty 











BRIDE 





by Stella Benson 


“An accurate modernization of' 
the Book of Tobit,” the author 
calls this unusual novel of a 
Russian peasant family'sexile in 
China. In her own witty, orig- 
inal version she has elaborated 
what she calls “A ‘Chinese 


Harpers 
edition of the Angel Raphael.” 


$2.50 








Argus Books has just published a de luxe 
limited edition of an entirely new and un- 
abridged translation of Suetonius’ LIVES 
OF THE TWELVE CAESARS. It has 
sixteen superb full page engravings as well 
as many other illustrations, by Frank C. 
Pape. Price: $15.00. 

There is also a special edition of 300 copies, 
autographed by the artist, at $20.00. 

A descriptive circular on request from your 
bookseller or from 


ARGUS BOOKS 


333 So, Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


BOOKS for the COLLECTOR 


Rare Books, First Editions Sets of Aw 
thors; and books on art, china, and every- 
thing else worth collecting. 2,000,000 Vola. 

















in stock on all subjects. Catalogues free 
(80 issued). Outline requirements and in- 
terests. Books sent on approval. 





FOYLES, Charing Cross Rd., London, Eng. 











ILLIAM WATSON, the latest hon- 

orary citizen of American literature 
(he was elected a member of the American 
Academy the other day) is glowingly eulog- 
ized by Dr. Ronald Macfie in the London 
Observer. Dr. Macfie says: 

“His craftsmanship is perfect. Even as 
one cannot find a badly fitting word in his 
poems, so one cannot find imperfections in 
metre or rhythm. In one of his admirable 
talks on poetry, Mr. J. C. Squire urges that 
verse should flow smoothly and naturally 
if spoken in speech rhythm. That seems to 
me an essential of poetic art, and I would 
point out that in that respect Watson’s work 
is perfect, and probably equalled only by 
one living poet, and by Gray. 

“If we turn to another side of poetry and 
appraise Watson by his metaphors and 
similes—quite a good test of imaginative 
vigor—we find that no poet in the English 
language has metaphors and similes more 
glowing, illuminating, and original, 

“Tt has been said—and there may be some 
truth in it—that he lacks color, and tem- 
perament, and passion. His work is the 
work rather of a sculptor than of a color- 
ist; but he at least works in marble with 


the exquisite precision of a Praxiteles, and - 


in gold and bronze and ivory with the sub- 
limity and ethos of a Phidias. Nor is he 
always lacking in color and temperament 
and passion. There are plenty of lava and 
scoriz on his pages, and his Purple East is as 
purple as a thunder-cloud and full of light- 
ning. Only, he is a great poet, and passion 
in his hands is as law-abiding ‘as beauty. 

“No one, then, with any real apprecia- 
tion of poetry as a high art and as a medium 
of intellectual and emotional expression can 
read Watson’s poetry without wonder, ad- 
miration, and gratitude. How much the 
world has lost by discouraging his genius 
it is impossible to say; but the writer—a 
lesser poet with like ideals—knows too well 
how enthusiasm can be damped and inspira- 
tion choked by indifference, and by ignorant, 
or indolent, or cowardly criticism. 

“England can never atone for these years 
of neglect and depreciation, but before the 
great poet leaves the country he has loved 
and served so well, Englishmen have at 
least an opportunity to show him a little 
gratitude and honor—gratitude and honor 
to the poet, who, in his own words, 

with constant heart 

And with no light or careless ministry 

Have served what seemed the Voice; and 
unprofane, 

Have dedicated to melodious ends 

All of myself that least ignoble was; 

to the poet who wrote of 

The England from whose side I have not 
swerved, 

The immortal England whom I too have 
served, 

Accounting her all living lands above, 

In Justice and in Mercy and in Love.” 

We wish to print in part a letter from 
Alan Frederick Pater concerning a publica- 
tion known as The Poet and Critic. A week 
or so ago we printed a letter from a Sub- 
scriber to that publication. Now, in fair- 
ness to Mr. Pater we present his side. There 
really seems to have been nothing much 
the matter save that the copies of the mag- 
azine got lost in the mail. 

I hasten to write to you in reference to the 
article printed in your column in the Saturday 
Review for November 8, concerning my publi- 
cation “The Poet and the Critic.” 

As in all instances, there are always two sides 
to every question. In this one, you are aware 
of but one. Permit me, therefore, to impose 
upon your valuable time, and to give you the 
facts of the second side, in order to round out 
fully the entire situation. 

The correspondent you mention wrote to us 
four times; it is true, I suppose, that she did. 
But we are in receipt of but one letter, which 
complained of not having received any issue 
of “The Poet and the Critic” since the sub- 
scription had begun. Upon receipt of this one 
letter, a reply immediately was sent her, to- 
gether with a copy of the then current issue. 
A few days later another letter was received, 
again complaining of not having received the 
magazine, to which another reply was sent at 
once, together with another magazine. Three 
times, this occurred, until almost four copies of 
two issues had been mailed. We received a 


letter later, stating that but one issue had been 
received. We then interviewed an employee for 
the United States Post Office Dept. detailed to 
investigate the situation, in order to show our 
good faith in the matter. 

Of the two issues that were sent to this sub- 


scriber, we have on hand at the moment almost 
too copies left, of each. Surely you cannot 
believe that we would jeopardize the name of 
our publication, merely for two copies of a pub- 
lication of which we have so many left, and 
which can be mailed for merely the price of 
postage. Surely you cannot believe that a pub- 
lication such as ours, which we faithfully have 
good reason to know is one of the finest of its 
kind published in America at the present time, 
would stoop to such low levels as you have so 
vividly portrayed in your article. 

The best two books we have read this 
week, and perhaps the best two we shall 
read in many a long day, because they stand 
right out from the crowd, are “Every 
Mother’s Son,” by Norman Lindsay (Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corporation) and “The 
Lives of a Bengal Lancer,” by F. Yeats- 
Brown (The Viking Press). We can recom- 
mend both these volumes without the slight- 
est hesitation. . . . 

Mrs. Josie I. Milton has come to the 
aid of Miss Sylvia Satan in replying to Mr. 
Homer Parsons’s slight parody of Miss 
Satan’s poetry in a recent Nest. As you all 
know we have printed a good deal of Sylvia 
Satan’s poetry from time to time and have 
been glad to get such interesting verse. Mrs. 
Milton makes the following suggestions to 
Mr. Parsons: 


Little scraps of grammar 

Syntax Dee and Dum 

Make our world not poetry 

But Linonleum. ... 

Screw-words, tack-words, brad-words 
Hooked neatly into patterns 

Would make a lovely runway 

For these poet-slatterns, 


But angles, squares, and planes 
Used with method tactical 
Don’t seem to go with brains 
Of writers,—so impractical! 


Perhaps the mist and flame 
Of life so myriad-spored 
Can’t quite be made a game 
Upon a checkerboard! 


In relation to a recent volume by Ursula 
Parrott, namely, “Strangers May Kiss,” we 
take pleasure in printing the following 
rhymed review that has come into our hands 
from Stanley Went: 


RECIPE FOR A SEX-SELLER 


The author should be young and pretty 
And not be born in New York City. 

The title must be short and snappy, 

The story anything but happy. 

The scene is laid in Greenwich Village, 
Where wild cats are the fruits of tillage. 
Tis proper that the heroine 

Live mainly on synthetic gin; 

For gin in fairly copious doses 

A well-bred girl to love disposes. 

The hero of this moral tale— 

A proper predatory male— 

Bidding compunction go to Hades, 

Is adept at seducing ladies. 

The heroine, as is the fashion, 

Responds with modernistic passion. 

To write the rest is fairly easy, 

If bedroom scenes don’t make you squeasy. 
The point, it seems, is simply this: 

There are girls whom “Strangers May Kiss.” 


The title-page of the new life of Rem- 
brandt, by Hendrik van Loon (Horace 
Liveright) seems to us so unusual that we 
wish to quote it here: 

R. v. R. Being an account of the last year 
and the death of one Rembrandt Harmensoon 
van Rijn a Painter and Etcher of some Renown 
who lived and worked (which in his case was 
the same) in the Town of Amsterdam (which 
is in Holland) and died of Gneral Neglect 
and diverse other Unfortunate Circumstances 
on the Fourth of October of the Year of Grace 
1669 (God have Mercy upon his Soul) and 
who was attended in his Affliction by one 
Joannis van Loon Doctor Medicine and Chirur- 
geon in Extraordinary to a vast number of 
Humble Citizens whose enduring Gratitude has 
erected him a Monument less perishable than 
Granite and more Enduring than Porphyry and 
who during a most Busy Life yet found time 
to write down these Personal Recollections of 
the Greatest of his Fellow-Citizens and which 
are now for the first time presented (Provided 
with as few notes, emendations and critical 
observations as possible) by his Great-great- 
grandson, nine times removed Hendrik Willem 
van Loon in the year of Grace 1930 and in 
the Town of Veere which is in Zeeland and 
printed by Horace Liveright in the Town of 
Nieweo Amsterdam which is in America... . 


Well, it seems that the Football Season’s 
over! THE PHOENICIAN. 


The Amen Corner § 


Mr. Harry Hansen in a recent First Read- 
er column in the New York World said of 
Dr, Abraham Flexner that he had “done a 
better job as entertainer than Bob Benchley, 
Corey Ford and Chic Sale have in many a 
day.” He was referring to Dr. Flexner’s 
brand new book, Universities: Americ 
English, German,’ which, he finished a ful] 
column review by saying, “will certainly 
start a round of discussion.” And of course 
it has. Any distinguished educator who says 
that Chicago and Wisconsin were classed 
with Columbia as centers of educational 
quackery is bound to start some self ex. 
amination and some defensive counter-charg. 
ing. However, if credit for a university 
degree is given for wrestling and judo, the 
study of principles of home laundering and 
the problems in clothing, clog dancing and 
instruction in school bands, it is time for us 
to inquire into the real functions of a uni- 
versity. Dr. Flexner’s book does that. His 
challenging book presents a large array of 
data with a penetrating analysis of present- 
day tendencies in higher education. It should 
be read not only by educators but by all 
parents who are honestly trying to fit their 
children for the problems of modern life, 
Don’t content yourself with the newspaper 
stories of this book and its wild-eyed re- 
ception by defensive pedagogues, Buy it 
and read it yourself. It is penetrating, pro- 
vocative and deliciously humorous. And 
it treats of the most vital problem in our 
American democracy. 

And while on the American theme you 
will do well to read The Growth of the 
American Republic,’ by Samuel Morison and 
Henry Steele Commager. It is the family 
history which we are all supposed to know 
(and mostly do not because we have not 
been able to wade through those dry-as-dust 
old-school history books). Here is a fresh, 
lively presentation of the most dramatic 
story of modern times, 

Several newspapers, a few days ago, re- 
minded us that the great Oxford English 
Dictionary’ in twenty volumes was going 
out of print and that there were fewer 
than fourteen sets remaining for the lucky 
plutocrats who had $500 to invest in the 
greatest book in our language. But it is 
consoling to most of us to know that this 
great-grand-parent will not die without 
progeny. The Concise Oxford Dictionary,’ 
The Pocket Oxford Dictionary,’ and—new- 
est of them all—The Little Oxford Diction- 
ary’ exist for us who want the best though 
we cannot pay the most. The L. O. D. is 
the Tom Thumb of the family. In fact, 
in his new attire (his wardrobe consists of 
very attractive green, blue, and red leather 
coats) he is fast becoming the children’s 
favorite. Although this little book defines 
more than 30,000 words, it is small enough 
to fit into a jacket pocket. Its recent ap- 
pearance (it is the newest, most up-to-date 
dictionary obtainable) recalled the rhyme 
about the lesser fleas and so ad infinitum. 

Closely related to this dictionary family 
is Fowler’s Modern English Usage," and I 
never think of one without the other, per- 
haps because I keep before me on my desk 
the Oxford Desk Set,® which is the Modern 
English Usage and Concise Oxford Diction- 
ary in a slip stand. The editors of ‘“Voy- 
ages and Discoveries,” an advertising man’s 
bulletin, recommended that their fellows 
read it, saying “Among our favorite books 
for casual reading is Fowler’s Dictionary 
of Modern English Usage. For one thing, 
it is the only dictionary we know that has 
a lively sense of humor.” May Lamberton 
Becker asks “Who could be found willing 
to do without the spicy, snappy, downright 
Dictionary of Modern English Usage once 
having had this invaluable work in his 
hand?” 

The neatest, cleverest handling of words 
that has come to our notice we discovered 
in Channel Soundings, the periodic broad- 
cast of new books published by the charm- 
ing managers of the Channel Book Shop, 
whose stock of books, incidentally, is the 
best balanced we know anything about. We 
offer the paragraph here as a reward to you 
for having read through our column. “.... 








We refer to Numerous Names Nimbly Nar- 
rated” Oh! the pictures! And, oh, the 
words! The book will endear the alphabet 
to you, for it is Absolute Blatherskite 
Charmingly Done Easily Furnishing Great 
Hilarity—Indeed Just Killing, Let Many 
Not Overlook Paying Quite Roundly Solely 
To Usurp Volume Which Xcites Your Zest.” 
—THE OXonIiaN. 


@) $3.50 (7) $6.00. (*) Full Levant $1,500.; 
Half Morocco, 10 full vols, $550., 20 sit vols. 
$575.; Quarter Persian, 20 half vols, $500. 4 
scriptive circular on request. (*) $3.50. (5) 
$2.00. (°) $.75 in cloth; $2.50 in red, blue, or 
reen leather, boxed. (*) $3.25. (8) $10.00 in 
lue cloth. (*) $2.50. Send for list of new Ox- 
ford books. 
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The Reader’s Guide 


By May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 
to Mrs. BECKER c/o The Saturday Review. 


J. R. B., Corsicana, Texas, asks for ad- 
vice on making a program of club study. 

ROM now on, whenever I get calls for 
F program advice in general, not for doc- 
ymentation on particular subjects, I shall 
ioyfully transfer the responsibility to a little 
pamphlet just published by the American 
Library Association, Chicago, “Helps for 
Club Program Makers,” compiled by Eliza- 
peth Gillette Henry of the Seattle Public Li- 
brary. I do so not because it lists some of 
my own contributions to literature, but be- 
cause it attacks its hard subject from every 
direction and breaks through its resistance 
at every point; the most inexperienced com- 
mittee can use it and the most experienced 
will appreciate it. It names books and 
magazine articles on the subject in general 





and on 167 special subjects of every sort, 
suitable for club study and discussion. 

I have just been reading two books, as 
different as possible, that seem to me espe- 
cially worth bringing to the attention of dis- 
cussion clubs such as ask me about non- 
fiction. The first is “Some Folks Won't 
Work,” by Clinch Calkins (Harcourt, 
Brace), a book that will shake the compla- 
cency of the secure who think they know so 
much about the precarious—in short, a sim- 
ple, hand-to-hand study of unemployment in 
America in general, for the survey on which 
it is based was made in a fairly prosperous 
era, This survey was made by the National 
Federation of Settlements, and is here used 
for family histories and individual reports, 
without heroics or theorizing. The second 





Now 


A Natione! Best Seller 
“1. More thrills to the paragraph than 











G 


Large 


anything written in our decade. 


“2. An accusation so fearless that one 
hopes the author himself has a 
bullet-proof vest. 


“3. A book of Gargantuan humor. 


“4. The best book, either fiction or 
fact, that this reader has ever 
read about the gangster business 
in Chicago.” 

— Fanny Butcher in the 
Chicago Tribune. 





The Biography of 
A Self-Made Man 
By FRED D. PASLEY 


“One of the most amazing books ever written.” 
—W. R. Burnett, author of “‘Little Caesar,” 
“Iron Man,” etc., in The Saturday Review 

of Literature. 


“A disturbing and terrifying book to blast our 
smug complacency.” 
—Harry Hansen in the New York World. 


“Far and away the best picture of the Big Shot 
ever put between covers.” 
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IVES WASHBURN 


—New York Herald- Tribune. 
At Your Bookseller's, $2.50 
NEW YORK 
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: BY JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 
Illustrated by David Hendrickson 


dence is practically no other publisher in this 
country:who could have achieved such perfectly 
right book-making.” The Saturday Review of Literature. 
g Printed by the Plimpton Press in Monotype Baskerville on 
Borzoi toned wove paper, with eight full page illustrations and 
over fifty decorations. Bound in coffee-brown imported beka 
% 714" * 9¥6", 334 PP-» $5.00 
Also 170 copies on Rives paper imported from France, bound 
in band stained flexible animal parchment, stamped in gold, 
signed by the author and artist. 814" x 1115", boxed. $25.00 
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book I suggest to study clubs interested in 
the Orient, who will find in Miriam Beard’s 
“Realism in Romantic Japan” (Macmillan) 
the sort of balanced report one might expect 
from such a title, together with any amount 
of information on every phase of life in 
Japan, much of which will be new to many 
American readers, It is one of the books 
that make for mutual understanding; the 
author is the daughter of Charles A. and 
Mary R. Beard, and because of her father’s 
work there both before and after the earth- 
quake had unusual opportunities of meeting 
important people and coming close to their 
ideals and characteristics, 


B. B. B., Huaneme, California, asks if 
there is a book on the chemistry of cooking, 
the whys and wherefores told simply, within 
the understanding of the ordinary person. 
Also what has been published of the work 
of Keith Preston, whom she knows only as 
a beloved column conductor. 

O NE of the recent publications of Whit- 

tlesey House, the new department of 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company, is “Chem- 
istry and Cookery,” by Annie Louise Mac- 
leod, Ph.D., Dean of the College of Home 
Economics, Syracuse University, and Edith 
H. Nason, Ph.D., Professor of Foods, Syra- 
cuse University; this is the book here needed. 

The first selection of Keith Preston’s work 
to appear in book form was, so far as I 
know, a volume of delightful newspaper 
verse called “Splinters® (Doran), poems 
many of us may have found floating and 
would be glad to get in this way. “Types of 
Pan” (Houghton Mifflin) and “Top o’ the 
Column” (Covici) came afterward; he 
edited “Column Poets,” published by Covici 
in 1924. “Pot Shots from Pegasus” (Covici) 
has an appreciative introduction by Chris- 
topher. Morley; it contains both verse and 
prose, and would make a good beginning 
for a complete collection. He was the “top 
of the column” of the Chicago Daily News, 
and his early death—he was forty-two and 
looked much younger—was a loss to the 
humanities, 


O., Oxford, Ohio, sends information 

¢ about the translation of Keller’s “Leute 
von Sydwyla,” by M. D. Hottinger, pub- 
lished by Dutton in 1928, “People of Seld- 
wyla and Seven Legends”—I love to see 
how this book has been slipping out of this 
department to trickle through the corres- 
pondence column over the page—and adds: 


S. Weir Mitchell’s “Constance Trescot” 
(1905) should not be omitted from the list of 
novels based on revenge. Mrs. Burr, Mitchell’s 
biographer, writes, “The theme is presented with 
an intensity his work as a whole lacks; the 
morbid revenge is told with due meed of ner- 
vous horror, and the heroine was a type none 
knew better than he.” Mitchell considered Con- 
stance Trescot his best characterization. Did 
Mrs. Wharton’s “Summer” ever get on the list 
of books about librarians? ‘The heroine was 
not a trained librarian, but she did work in a 
library. 


$6 ROMAN Subscriber” in Badia Pra- 

taglia, Provincia di Arezzo, Italy, 
comes to the aid of the inquirer who needed 
something to review his Italian “beyond 
Goldoni and this side of Dante”: “I would 
suggest the four odd volumes of Ugo Ojet- 
ti’s ‘Cose Vista,’ published in English as 
‘Things I Have Seen,’ the collection of his 
various articles in the Corriere della Sera, 
on all kinds of contemporary topics, places, 
and people. They are amusing, witty, and 
delightful prose. His novel, ‘Mio Figlio 
Ferroviere,’ a satire of the Socialist domina- 
tion of 1920-1927, is also very good. I shall 
probably be corrected, but nearly all modern 
Italian fiction is monotonously dull, and 
the most interesting books are on historical 
or archxological matters. Pier Desiderio 
Pasolini’s ‘Caterina Sforza,’ still available 
in the shorter edition, and his ‘Ravenna’ are 
both fascinating books; so is Corrado Ricci’s 
‘Beatrice Cenci. Nearly all of the late 
Pompeo Molmenti’s writings about Venice 
are interesting, and there is a growing col- 
lection of books and monographs on Roman 
things which are very well written, Antonio 
Hunoz’s two volumes on ‘Roma Barocca’ 
and ‘Roma di Dante’ are expensive, but so 
lavishly and beautifully illustrated that they 
are well worth the price. For a variety of 
reasons, the average intelligent Italian reads 
less, and buys fewer books, than his con- 
temporary elsewhere. It does not mean 
that he is less intellectual, but he acquires 
his knowledge quite as much through sight 
and hearing as through reading. This means 
that literature is not well supported, and 
publishing seldom remunerative, and is per- 
haps the reason why some of the very best 
Italian writing is in the newspapers, ‘The 
third page of the Corriere della Sera near- 
ly always has a good article on general 
topics (most of Ojetti’s appear there, and 
many other modern writers) and the edi- 
torials of this and of the Roman Tribune 
are well written, 





The Riiliaininn 


The Indexes ($2.50) are just 
published, they are an indis- 
pensable adjunct to the Biblio- 
graphy ($5.00) 


The Outlook 
for American 
Prose 














By Joseph Warren Beach 
(Author of “Glass Mountain’) 
- his book is accurate, au- 


dacious, and broad . . . jucid and 
picturesque expression . . . pene- 
trating thought.”.—-New York 
Times Book Review. $2.50 


J Reference Guide 


to Milton 


1800 to the Present Day 
By David H. Stevens 


“. . . Professor Stevens is really 

a master of his subject, and this | 
book is therefore very far from | 
being a merely mechanical though | 
industrial compilation. . . .”— | 
New York Herald Tribune. $5.00 | 
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GOLDEN TALES 
of the 


OLD SOUTH 





Edited by 
MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 





A collection of twenty-one stories 
and sketches, fascinating in their 
charm and general interest and 
doubly valuable in that each il- 
lustrates some aspect of Southern 
custom and tradition, no longer 
existing. Excellent original ma- 
terial for story-telling. Uniform 
with “Golden Tales of Our 


America.” 
Illustrated $2.50 


Dopp, Meap & Co. New Yor« 











Two Years 
of Glamorous Life 
Await You in 


MAURICE 
GUEST 


By HENRY HANDEL RICHARDSON 





ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT says 


“It is an honest, sensi- 
tive, full-size romance 
done onthe grandscale.” 


3rd large printing $2.50 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The $7,500. Prize Novel 


THIS PURE 
YOUNG MAN 


By IRVING FINEMAN 


“Powerfully told . .. truly a sec 
tion of life, cruel, raw and unre 
lenting—a glorious struggle.’—Se 
Louis Star. “Mr. Fineman’s chief 
merit is a sensitivity and a delicate 
ly sympathetic adjustment to the 
elusive travail of men’s spirits, 
combined with a marked ability to 
express the sensitivity in human 
experience and solid reality.” 
William Soskin, in the N. TY 
Evening Post $2.00 


A New Christmas Classic 
THE 
SPLENDOUR 


OF THEDAWN 
By JOHN OXENHAM 


A tale of the days when Christianity 
was born. The N. Y. Sun has 
called it “a thing of beauty—a book 
to be read again and again.” Dr 
Daniel A. Poling, Editor of the 
Christian Herald, says, “This ro- 
mance of the world’s greatest figure, 
the story of the splendor of His 
dawn, will have, I believe, an equal 
appeal for all creeds, all races, and 


all ages $2.00 


“Delightful Memoirs--- 
As Mellow As Old Port” 


AS WE WERE 


A VICTORIAN 
PEEP SHOW 


By E. F. BENSON 


“What a parade of delightful and 
gossipy memoirs!—Tennyson, Oscar 
Wilde, Swinburne, Henry James, 
Browning, Edwavd VII, hi® sainted 
and unmanageable mother 
caution all my friends not to buy 
it, because I intenf&to give it to 
them for Christmas: 
—Alexander Woollcott 


“An ideal book for a guest chamber 
Guests who do not enjoy it can be 
left out of all future invitations 
They have failed in an infallible 
test of urbanity and intelligence.” 

William McFee. $4.00 


‘A Grand Book---Stimulat- 
ing and Warmly Personal” 


HENRY IRVING 
By GORDON CRAIG 


A brilliant and witty biography of 
one of the greatest figures of the 
English stage. “A generous, utter- 
ly sincere tribute to the memory 
of a great man. It is all grand 
reading.” — Richard Lockridge, in 
the N Y. Sun 


“A book written with fire, savagery 
and enthusiasm; literally inspired by 
the great love and passionate de- 
votion of the author for his subject 
There is no gainsaying that Irving 
was a very remarkable man and 
this book is one that should be read 
by all who maintain an interest in 
the theatre.”"—Boston Herald. $3.00 


Tune in on Alexander Wooll- 
cott—"The Early Bookworm” 
—every Tuesday evening over 
the network of the Columbia 
Broadcasting system. 











Why Was 19th CENTURY ARCHITECTURE 
a Succession of LIES AND EVASIONS? 


HAT is back of The Einstein Tower, the Helsingfors 
Station, the New York Telephone Building? Modern needs 


and modern living, honest aesthetics, free of stylistic trap- 
pings—these are the forces behind the New World Archi- 
tecture, that surging, vital expression of the machine age. 
Sheldon Cheney presents the first world survey of modern 
architecture as it has emerged during the last forty years. 
"Outside a few pictures introduced for purposes of con- 
trast," writes Mr. Cheney, "you will find in all the 300 illus- 
trations in this book not a single Greek column or Gothic 
buttress or Romanesque portal or English-Palladian window." 
Here is the new art of the new age, the lusty child of elec- 
tricity and steel. The result is a startling volume ... a 
record and a discussion valuable not merely to readers 
interested in the new architecture, but also to all who are 
interested in the pace and direction of modern life. Mr. 
Cheney, in a penetrating analysis of the personalities of 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Louis Sullivan, Le Corbusier, Walte: 
Gropius, etc., interprets their amazing work in terms of 
human progress. Royal octavo $10.00. 


WITH 389 REMARKABLE ILLUSTRATIONS 
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ARCHITECTURE | 


By SHELDON CHENEY 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CCMPANY, 55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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